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You Do Teach Reading—If... 


HazeL L. WoOLHAUPTER 
Reading Consultant, City Schools, Modesto, California 


HENEVER high school teachers discuss their teaching of read- 

ing, typical comments appear: “I’m not a reading teacher.” 
“I have too much to cover; I don’t have time to teach reading.” 
“Why don’t they teach them to read in elementary school?” “When 
are we going to get textbooks that kids can understand?” “How do 
you teach them to read?” In these comments lies evidence that high 
school teachers know that the subject matter of their courses re- 
quires of all students increased mastery of additional reading skills. 
They realize that they must adjust procedures and materials of 
their courses to their students. There is proof too of the fact that 
secondary schools are accepting more and more responsibility for 
systematic upgraded instruction in reading in each subject area. It 
follows that many high school instructors are successfully teaching 
their students to read and that sometimes they are not cognizant of 
the fact that the techniques they use in teaching literature, art, 
music, chemistry, mathematics, or cooking are basically the very 
techniques used throughout schools for teaching children to read. 


Do WE TEAcH READING IN HIGH SCHOOL? 


To bring this fact home to teachers of two large senior high 
schools and a junior college an informal questionnaire was put 
into school mail boxes. The nineteen questions centered around 
ability to use books and library, to read for meaning, to deal with 
new words, to follow directions, to obtain information, to solve 
school and personal problems, and to sharpen appreciation and 
enjoyment. Each question was phrased in positive terms so that 
a “yes” or “no” answer was expected. Response was voluntary 
and no signature was required. Ninety-seven per cent of the 
teachers returned the questionnaire. Most of them signed and 
many included the name of their department. A large number 
wrote opinions, explanations, and questions in margins and on 
the reverse of the single sheet. The non-responders were, for the 
most part, those who work upon a limited part-time basis. 

The same questionnaire was offered to administrators and 
teachers of seven rural high schools as a contribution to an in- 
service training program. Superintendent, principals, deans of 
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ents, and teachers of Spanish, English, science, mathematics, com- 
mercial subjects, music, home-making, wood shop, and special 
education were represented in the group, which met for an hour’s 
discussion two weeks later. 

Both “trials” point out these major conclusions: (1) that at 
the high school level there is an increasingly active “reading readi- 
ness” on the part of administrators and teachers; (2) that there 
is a need for enthusiastic leaders and trained teachers; (3) that 
all teachers in 1955 must teach more than subject matter, for there 
are new vocabularies to learn, powerful propaganda to overcome, 
TV programs to improve, radio programs to select, comic books 
to supplant, and personal tensions to release; and finally (4) that 
for a number of reasons many students at the secondary school 
level need a planned program intended to improve reading skills 
and use many types of materials. 


Can WE TEACH READING IN HIGH SCHOOL? 


Such a program is possible. It can be part of a systematic 
program carried throughout a school system from kindergarten 
through senior high school and junior college if it springs from 
the foresight and convictions of adniinistrators and develops with 
continuity in the hands of dynamic leaders and committees of 
teachers. Voluntary committees of teachers do work well. It 
should ultimately organize a tentative working guide to show clear- 
ly how appropriate usable goals, materials, and techniques progress 
through school, adjusting to capacity, maturity, purpose, and cul- 
tural needs of students. 

Setting up a program is no guarantee that it will function. It 
must be flexible and it must be constantly in focus so that advisable 
changes can be made and new and fresh ideas and purposes in- 
corporated. Furthermore, it cannot be “just borned.” It must 
have trained leaders and trained teachers. These are hard to 
find, especially for secondary levels. An in-service training program 
for teachers of one department may supply “worker ants” to carry 
insights and techniques to others. Such cooperative training would 
have to accept a two-fold purpose: the personal growth of the 
student and the personal responsibility of every teacher for teach- 
ing reading in his own subject area. It could never lose sight of 
the principle of individual differences. 

The kind of cumulative folder that is now a part of high school 
records is an invaluable source of help to teachers. The interpre- 
tation of data from standardized tests and achievement records 
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points out the student’s academic skills and weaknesses and so 
identifies the type of task to set and the abilities to use to give 
him some degree of success, self-confidence, and status. Health 
records, teachers’ observations and other anecdotal materials, 
coupled with reports of parent and student conferences, define the 
student’s needs in terms of his maturity—physical, mental, social, 
emotional, and ideational. Reading the cumulative folder shows 
the kind and level of instruction and material that will help to 
bridge gaps in reading skills, particularly in vocabulary and com- 
prehension. It supplies, too, clues to the facts that make him 
loathe books, read without purpose, or eat up print to the exclu- 
sion of other activities. 

An examination of the high school course of study makes the 
teacher realize how much more reading faces the student and how 
much more difficult and complex are the demands upon his powers 
of word attack and his adeptness with written thought. Each sub- 
ject has a vocabulary peculiar to itself and a purpose that is par- 
tially unique. The pure sciences require purpose, precision, and 
insight; the exact adherence to directions. The social sciences 
call for the ability to find key words, to skim, to catch the gist of 
the paragraph, and to discern and appraise its relationship to the 
central idea of the complete article or topic. The arts—graphic, 
mechanical, and fine arts—demand interpretation and creation. All 
expect reading with imagination, emotion, and intellect. 

There are five steady steps to teaching reading in high school: 
(1) knowing the student—reading readiness for pupil and teacher; 
(2) knowing the extent and the demands of the course; (3) pre- 
senting the specific vocabulary, using contextual clues, visual and 
structural analyses, phonetic skills, and glossary-dictionary mean- 
ings; (4) catching the pattern of the textbook and the library; 
(5) making assignments that will pose questions to answer, ideas 
to apprehend and pursue, and qualities to enjoy. The height of 
the riser for each of these steps will depend upon the rate at which 
each student can and does learn and upon the kind and supply 
of material that is put within his reach. 


The Hiew JourNAu [Dee. 


Can WE Expect To SUCCEED IN HIGH SCHOOL? 


The real key to the success of such a program is the attitude 
of staff and student. There is the student who says, “But I don’t 
have to read. I can get all the news I need over the radio and 
I can get all the fun I want over TV.” Then he is induced to 
write to a cattle ranch for information about breeding the Fresian 
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cattle he wants for his prospective Grade A dairy and gets beauti- 
fully illustrated brochures. There are many teachers who “would 
if they could” teach reading who should be assured that perhaps 
only 1% of our slow readers require clinical assistance. There are 
administrators who will establish the systematic teaching of read- 
ing throughout their schools as soon as they can budget funds for 
an adequate number of skilled personnel to initiate and to con- 
tinue the instruction. The fact remains, however, that the number 
of teachers who are prepared to teach reading, especially in high 
school, is decidedly limited. Few training institutions are offering 
courses in the techniques of teaching reading at any level and a 
great number of able teachers are leaving schools and moving to 
cosmopolitan centers to build “reading clinics” of their own. We 
can find guidance for ourselves as teachers of reading in this simple 
story: 

Not long ago youngsters in a small reading group were strug- 
gling with such words as from, where, and this. “Why do you sup- 
pose so many of us have trouble with these words?” the teacher 
asked. With little hesitation a boy replied, “I know. It’s because 
they don’t mean anything to us. We always know ice cream and 
candy.” 
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Incorporating Flexibility into 
Reading Skill 


FRANK LAYCOCK 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of California, Riverside 


KR 


LTHOUGH formal, separate reading instruction in high 

schools is usually confined to students needing remedial help, 
teachers generally accept the adage, “every teacher is a teacher of 
reading.” There are thus numerous settings: blueprints, formulas, 
sonnets, recipes, cartoons, novels, advertisements, and so on. Every 
teacher is aware of how different the pupils before him are in their 
ability to master the vocabulary of his class. And the pupils know 
the many competing demands all of their teachers pile up. A 
perceptive observer would remark the variety in both reading mat- 
ter and pupils, expecting woodshop and physics to exert different 
pressures on Dick and Jane, who in turn should make different re- 
sponses. 

Is “READING SKILL”? 

This variety in texts and readers complicates the job of describ- 
ing a skillful reader. It is not something inside him which gradual- 
ly took shape and now can be detected. We cannot tell about the 
degree of skill until we watch certain activities taking place, in 
response to printed stimuli. Here is a representative list of activities 
familiar to high school students and to their instructors: 


Skimming: Looking through an encyclopedia article, for in- 
stance, to spot a name or a date or a statement; 

Analyzing: checking a propaganda sheet for logic, accuracy, 
and consistency; 

Reacting aesthetically: “soaking up” memories of fear or joy 
prompted by a poem, or listening to the pattern of sounds; 
Gathering information: examining a hobby manual to find 
out how to use a drill press. 


Students often develop this list of skills unevenly, so that test makers 
long ago devised tests of “reading” which really assess different sorts 
of reading. Any concept of “reading” skill derived from such a 
test is an average, trying to be fair to a number of specific skills. 
Skillful reading emerges when one knows how and when to 
skim, analyze, respond emotionally, and so on. And it implies 
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enough familiarity with the field under study to allow adequate 
choice of an appropriate reading pattern. The common signs we 
use to check this skill—speed and comprehension—may not always 
give accurate impressions. They should certainly be used in con- 
junction with an estimate of the reader’s background and purpose, 
and the characteristics of the passage being read. Otherwise, it will 
be easy to assume greater skill than is present, or to underestimate 
because of a low score. For instance, what does a slow speed mean? 
Insufficient background, uncalled for attention to detail, turgid 
prose, or a very difficult concept? Or, has a high comprehension 
score been carefully enough derived to warrant a general impression 
of skill? Perhaps worst of all, has high speed (cursorily checked for 
comprehension) become synonymous with skillful reading, so that 
slowing down is avoided in any situation? If a passage which is 
read slowly is labeled difficult, where is the difficulty—in its basic 
idea, its expression, or in the reader’s preparation to handle it? 

Can the concept of reading skill, then, be used apart from the 
elements in reading which we tap in assessment? Can Dick and 
Jane and all their classmates be rated from high skill to low 
without assuming that their background, reading purpose, and other 
contributing characteristics are sufficiently comparable? That is, 
when Dick finds out that he is less skilled than Joe, how does he 
know what this skill is, or whether a different testing situation might 
yield another label? Perhaps just trying harder next time would 
make him “more skilled.” It would yield a clearer measure to 
point to several factors affecting familiarity with subject, varying 
attention span, awareness of stylistic nuances, and so on—all of 
which, together, account for the sort of reading which took place. 
Then, any ranking on a general basis of skill would be frankly the 
result of the contributing forces. 


FLEXIBILITY 


If reading is thus considered to involve so many converging 
skills, it is logical to think of high skill in general as the ability to 
choose the “right” combination. There is evidence of a correlation 
between ability to alter reading behavior and estimates of general 
reading ability. Anderson [1] presented college students with some 
selections to read carefully for details and others to skim for general 
ideas. Those readers who were generally rated good made the 
shift with ease; the rest dropped in both speed and comprehension 

when they tried to change. Why were some of these readers unable 
to shift easily? One reason may be what Vernon [2] pointed out 
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years ago: trying to skim competes with the necessity to absorb some 
content along the way, and the constant tension of competition be- 
tween these two focal interests produces irregularity and low ef- 
ficiency. Judd and Buswell [3] even earlier noticed different pat- 
terns when they photographed the eye movements of adults engaged 
in superficial and careful reading. Another reason for difficulty 
in shifting may be inadequate control of the components of reading 
required for a particular passage: vocabulary, syntax, grasp of the 
underlying and perhaps difficult idea. Especially if the reader is 
aware of the unevenness of his control, he may be more cautious 
than necessary. Pupils studying for a test rumored to be difficult 
are likely to magnify their inadequacy and go slowly for security. 
Another, and very provocative, possibility is that of a persistent 
habit of reading which resists change of any sort. It may even be 
that such persistence is related to a more general rigidity, making 
it more difficult than usual to entertain any idea of change. 
Inflexibility in reading rate, then, may have many causes: dif- 
ficulty in satisfying simultaneously the demands of speed and com- 
prehension when the immediate priority favors speed, as in skim- 
ming; feeling so inadequate in vocabulary or other bases for under- 
standing, that going fast is a threat; or resistance to change in 
reading because of long habit or general rigidity. Some of these 
causes are amenable to improvement, particularly vocabulary and 
acquaintance with what is discussed in a passage. Teachers have 
always considered it important to fill in background so as to extract 
the maximum from a selection. But as pupils—or adults—get more 
and more acquainted with a field, they do not thereby loosen up 
their rate of reading in it. There is evidence which suggests that 
acquaintance with a subject does not account for different rates of 
reading. The purest test comes with passages which make practical- 
ly no demands on intelligence or prior knowledge. The writer [4] 
tried an unadorned test which presented several short, very easy 
selections, asking college students to read some normally and others 
as fast as possible. The readers were all “good” in the molar sense, 
but among the group were some who slipped into high speed very 
smoothly and comprehended satisfactorily, and others who could 
not do so. Once these two groups of readers were segregated, they 
came to have their eyes photographed while reading, agreed to 
“read” cards filled with digits rather than letters or words, and tried 
to make out letters and sentences flashed momentarily onto a screen. 
The intriguing result of all this examination was that these two 
groups—both “good” readers—were strikingly different in their vol- 
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untary speed-up, and also in the efficiency of their eye fixations, skill 
at identifying flashed words, and apparent control of the motor 
aspects of reading. Since there were no “central” demands (content, 
analysis, vocabulary, etc.), the suggestion is that either the optic and 
motor apparatus differs or that general habit-rigidity may be re- 
sponsible for the differences. It is still a significant question to ask 
which of these various factors, or which combination of them, ac- 
counts for the way some people control the grosser aspects of reading 
better than others. The writer is tempted—while still working on 
ways of clear demonstration—to suspect that flexibility, at least in 
rate, is a useful dimension to consider in the teaching of reading. 
Note that this is not the same as claiming that speed is the most im- 
portant goal in reading. Rather, it embraces both speeding up and 
slowing down, depending on the purpose for reading a selection. 


FLexiBiILiry As LEVEL OF SKILL 


There are many ways of describing what goes on when someone 
learns a skill well. In this context, it is possible to suggest that the 
skill is at first a completely—or nearly completely—new situation. i 
Progress comes as first one and then another segment is mastered. oe 
The plateaus which most learning curves exhibit are usually ex- os 
plained as times when it is necessary to “re-group.” The classic 3 
studies of telegraphy and of typewriting demonstrate that one learns bot. 
first individual letters, then short words, and finally phrases. As is 
one learns more and more individual letters, speed improves, but 
gradually levels off. Until some words can be treated as units in- 
stead of collections of individual letters, the plateau continues. But 
with familiarity and reorganization, the plateau ends, rising to the 
next level in the hierarchy. From a higher level, one can go back P 
to a lower as he wishes, for he now is master of two levels of organi- ae a 
zation. But it is impossible to rise from a lower level until the or- - 2 
ganization necessary to handle the higher coalesces. Reading is much aia 
more complicated than typing, but it may help to think of various 
kinds of reading as separate skills which must be learned and then 
organized into a smooth total pattern. In this view, the student 
who characteristically reads at one slow speed—albeit with good com- 
prehension—has not yet moved up the hierarchy. There must be 
constant effort to improve, of course, or the habit of detailed analysis 
will dog him just as the single-letter habit would a typist or telegra- 
pher. The very fast but sloppy, uncomprehending reader is de- 


ceptive, and probably has not really mastered even the initial level 
of skill. 
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IMPROVING FLEXIBILITY 


What individual components of reading need attention if flexi- 
bility is to improve? There are three: (1) development by the 
reader of controlled performance in each type of reading skill he 
commonly uses; (2) recognition of characteristics in a text which 
will necessitate different approaches; (3) practice in shifting reading 
attack according to changing demands. 

The first of these components can be almost endlessly elaborated, 
and there are countless ways of improving skill. First, there are the 
elements which must wait upon age and intelligence: attention span, 
increasing skill in generalizing and abstracting. High school stu- 
dents of average or above average intelligence have much more 
ability, of course, than elementary school children, but those who 
are below average must characteristically be treated very much as 
younger children. If books and stories and lessons have interest 
commensurate with chronological age yet are written in a vocabu- 
lary to suit mentality, students are likely to progress even in 
remedial settings. As maturity grows, so may the difficulty of what 
they read. Second, the variety of settings in which a pupil reads 
suggests that his background must contain corresponding variety. 
Unless he is familiar with at least some of the places, people, or 
ideas being discussed, he cannot extend his experience vicariously. 
Reading, of course, is the tool most teachers depend on to widen this 
experience, but reading itself will improve as experience on other 
fronts can make contributions. Hence, provision of non-reading 
situations may bring improved skill with books. But if previous 
experience remains meager, a pupil will be unable to make ap- 
propriate improvement in reading. Third, a pupil needs to know 
clearly the purpose of each reading session, in order to shift his 
“set.” Helping him formulate questions before beginning a passage 
will encourage active search for answers and introduce variety into 
reading behavior: now skimming, now detailed scrutiny. Fourth, 
once background and purpose are clear enough, readers may get 
help by considering the mechanics of eye control. Thinking in 
terms of focusing on the center of a word, for instance, and gather- 
ing additional clues from the peripheral letters without looking 
directly at them, can help build up speed, provided comprehension 
is clear. The virtue of this attitude may lie as much in deepened 
concentration as it does in any mechanical training of eye-movement 
habits. Fifth, as the foregoing skills improve, a reader often gains 
in confidence. He no longer is bound to dogged, letter-by-letter 
or word-by-word progress, but can skip a less important or repetitive 
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word or phrase without fearing to lose meaning. Usually, however, 
it is not successful to begin with lessons on skipping unimportant 
words; it is necessary first to build up the background of facts, clear 
perception of the purpose of reading, and the like before one can 
count on enough self-confidence to permit easy departure from 
relentless attention to every detail. The mechanical pacers and 
artificial arrangement of type into prefabricated phrase-blocks 
probably make this job a little easier, but the other background 
factors must be well in hand before a reader can be expected to 
transfer them to ordinary reading passages. In other words, shifting 
“set” is difficult for a reader to try, unless he is fairly confident that 
he will profit from it instead of suffer. 

Along with the improvement which a reader can make in him- 
self, he must also learn to recognize certain characteristics in a text, 
in order to know when to call upon his varied skills. First, he must 
develop amazing sensitivity to the complexity of what the semanti- 
cists call the referent. A single word—“run,” for example—has, of 
course, many meanings, or referents, and such a simple word is 
just as misleading as a jaw-breaker if the wrong referent is inad- 
vertently chosen. Dictionary practice and vocabulary drill call 
attention to distinctions among referents, and spelling skill helps to 
emphasize detailed examination. Oral language also is an excellent 
medium for discussing precise meaning and thus of developing 
sensitivity. Second, pupils profit as they discover that the same 
idea is sometimes expressed at very different levels of clarity. The 
compression into a Readers’ Digest article is much more direct than 
the meandering detail in a fat nineteenth-century novel. But clari- 
ty is not entirely a matter of compression or expansion. Logical 
sequence, attention to relationships, evocative language—there are 
many ways in which an author may transfer to paper the ideas he 
has to communicate, and the length of the passage he produces is 
not the best clue to his success. Practice in writing compositions 
helps a pupil learn to spot unclear writing. But at best this problem 
of noting clarity is exceedingly complicated; it depends for maxi- 
mum success on qualities of mind related to intelligence that some 
pupils possess in more abundance than others, regardless of their 
training. 

It is necessary to add a third component to training for flexibili- 
ty: practice in behaving flexibly. We have always tried to promote 
flexibility indirectly by helping pupils learn to read different kinds 
of material with different purposes. We expose them to lessons on 
the use of encyclopedias, introduce them to the mysteries of poetry, 
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check their comprehension of instructions in lab and shop. But 
these various skills all too often develop separately, and are per- 
formed in surprisingly similar ways. The “good” reader who ex- 
tracts the central ideas from an encyclopedia article, recognizes the 
emotional overtones in an ode, and follows directions without error, 
may do all of these in the same way. In this sense he is a good 
reader in achieving results, but may not achieve them with maxi- 
mum efficiency. If he wishes to boost efficiency, a pupil must sense 
the differing demands present in differing situations. Here is the 
chief justification for attention to speed. Speed itself is irrelevant, 
and often is a meaningless or damaging goal when pursued without 
attention to the purpose of reading. Hopping through an algebra 
assignment as though it were a detective story is futile; reading the 
mystery as though it were as full of meaning as a mathematical 
theorem is equally foolish. The best way to promote controlled 
variety in reading performance is to practice controlling the variety, 
rather than to depend upon drill in each different situation alone. 
Lessons or assignments then, which encompass a variety of demands 
are as much a part of developing a good reader as is attention to 
vocabulary, clarity, or summarizing. Such practice is not only a 
way of developing this skill in flexibility, but has the added value of 
helping to detect the pupil who resists shifting, and will allow him 
to receive the special attention he may need. 

One of the most refined skills involved in reading is flexibility of 
attack. It presumes prior dexterity in word meaning, a minimum 
of direct experience, and practice in a variety of reading situations. 
But it deals most directly with an attitude: conviction that different 
ways of reading are appropriate to different demands. Confidence 
that varying his approach will not endanger his comprehension is 
crucial to improving flexibility. And a fruitful way of increasing 
confidence is systematic practice in shifting reading purpose, to 
see if reading behavior shifts correspondingly. If reading does not 
change, it may be because individual, component skills need separate 
training; or it may rather be that some more general rigidity needs 
loosening. 
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Promoting Reading Growth Among 
Able Children 


Marvin D. GLock 
Professor of Education, Cornell University 


— of the able pupil may well be traced to a lack of 
apparent need for help. The youngster with superior talent 
may perform reasonably well. He may even read better than his 
less gifted peers. However, the disparity between his potentialities 
and his achievement is not nearly so obvious as that of the duller 
child. But even if the dull child hesitates when he reads and 
although he miscalls words, he may be performing better in terms 
of his ability than the able child who reads easy material fluently 
and comprehends it satisfactorily. Pressures force the teacher to 
attend to the obvious problem, even though the gifted child’s need 
for help and guidance may be greater. Certainly, in terms of the 
desperate need for highly trained people the loss to society is far 
more deplorable. 


IDENTIFYING THE ABLE PUPIL 

The first step in helping these able pupils is to identify them and 
to become familiar with their characteristics. It is not uncommon 
to find a low I.Q. score recorded in a superior child’s record. The 
single 1.Q. score should be used with care in judging ability. In- 
telligence tests paradoxically measure less than intelligence and also 
more than intelligence. They are not a direct measure of intel- 
lectual capacity, but rather they make possible an indication of this 
capacity through the observance of a performance. Generally in 
group paper and pencil tests the student must be able to read in 
order to answer the questions. Since all able children do not read 
well, it is likely that some have been classified as dullards on the 
basis of test scores. ° 

Also, the commonly used intelligence tests are known to carry 
elements of cultural bias. Experiences of children are different and 
youngsters coming from families low in the social strata may not 
have the background to do well on items which are geared to the 
culture of middle class society. Certainly, their vocabulary may be 
quite different. 

Because the ability of gifted children may be incorrectly evalu- 
ated if only their tested I.Q. is considered, we must employ supple- 
mentary means to determine whether a child has superior ability. 
One approach is to note the characteristics of gifted children. 
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Through observation and careful study of boys and girls we can 
judge to some extent the validity of their I.Q. ratings. 

It is now generally known that gifted children are superior in 
their physical, social, and emotional adjustment. They are taller 
and heavier than normal children. In emotional and social char- 
acteristics they have been found less inclined to boast or to over- 
state their knowledge; they are more trustworthy in situations where 
cheating is a possibility; their reading preferences and social atti- 
tudes are more wholesome; and they score higher in emotional 
stability.1| Other studies show much less neuroticism and a tendency 
toward more independence of action and judgment than is true for 
average children.” 

There is some evidence to show that able children like problem 
solution of an abstract nature. They enjoy working at the higher 
mental levels and they may not need so much concrete experience as 
less able children in order to form adequate, meaningful concepts. 
There is a danger involved in this characteristic which will be dis- 
cussed later. 

The gifted child tends to be more creative and he would much 
rather explore intellectually than to conform to some of the class- 
room requirements of rote repetition. 


FACTORS IN READING IMPROVEMENT 


How can we best help able children improve their reading? 
Are there certain principles for structuring effective classroom ex- 
periences which are peculiar to the able child? There are those 
who have studied these children and who contend that there are 
none. It appears, however, that certain aspects of good teaching 
are of particular importance in organizing a good learning situation 
for the intellectually superior. 

Motivation. First, we must realize that improvement in reading 
implies learning. The pupil does not learn unless he is motivated 
to do so. And motivation must come from within the learner him- 
self. This the master teacher knows. Therefore, she does not 
threaten, force, or cajole the learner, but tries to help him find a 
reason for learning. She knows that children have certain needs 
such as the need for mastery, security, belonging, affection, etc. She 
is cognizant that the basis of children’s activities is an attempt to 
satisfy their needs. She is keenly aware that her need for having 
her children learn certain knowledge, skills, and attitudes may not 
be a need for her pupils. Therefore, she realizes that she must 


1 Lewis M. Terman and Melita H. Odens, The Gifted Child Grows Up (Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1947) pp. 44-57. 

2 Georgia Frances Lightfoot, Personality Characteristics of Bright and Dull Children 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951) p. 2. 
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structure the learning situation in such a way that children can 
meet their basic needs by learning those things which will help 
them develop their potentialities and insure an adequate contribu- 
tion to society. 

The able child cannot meet his need for mastery in the regular 
classroom activities if he is not stimulated by ideas that go far be- 
yond those which the duller youngsters in the class can grasp. On 
the other hand, his need for security and belonging to the group 
may be jeopardized by a performance which informs his less able 
peers of his knowledge and high level thinking. As one adolescent 
girl mused, “If you are taller than the boys it’s difficult, but if you 
know more than they do, it’s fatal.” 

Classroom learning is in a group situation and we must make 
use of the group to help meet the needs of the individual. It is 
important that many of a child’s basic needs are clearly related to 
his acceptance by his peers. Cooperative effort, when each pupil 
can make his own unique contribution for the good of the whole 
group, places the performance of the able child in quite a different 
perspective for the older children when contrasted with a per- 
formance which emphasizes competition among individuals. Com- 
petition then becomes redirected toward self-competition where 
everyone has a chance to improve his performance and be success- 
ful. The possibilities for motivating the able youngster through 
many avenues—library research, personal interviews, experimental 
research, etc. are unlimited. This is the challenge, then, which 
makes it possible for the gifted boy or girl to meet his need for 
mastery. Since he is working for the good of the group, he is also 
accepted by his peers because he has contributed to the group. As 
someone has said so well, “We cannot force the group to accept the 
child, but we can help the child to interest the group.” 

Concept Formation. Although statistics point up basic deficien- 
cies in the achievement of some gifted children, they tend to read as 
well as, or better than, the average. In general, they are verbally 
gifted. Many of them read extensively—although in certain in- 
stances the quality of reading matter may well be questioned. 

Meaningful reading is grounded in concrete experience. The 
word-symbols in and of themselves have no meaning. William 
Penn counseled long ago that “we press their memory too soon, 
and puzzle, strain and load them with words.” Henry Adams 
emphasized that “Nothing in Education is so astounding as the 
avenues of ignorance it accumulates in the form of inert facts.” 


*Henry Adams, The Education of Henry Adams (Cambridge, Mass.: The Riverside 
Press, 1918) p. 379. 
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Perhaps one of the greatest revelations that can come to a teacher 
is to have her children’s understanding evaluated concretely after 
they have done well on one of her tests. A general science teacher 
repeated an experiment reported in the literature. His students 
read the directions from the Boy Scout manual on how to start a 
fire. He then gave them a ten-question true-false test on the ma- 
terial. Their average grade was 90. Next he brought them into 
a room individually where they were asked to use the tools to start 
a fire. Less than fifty per cent even know how to use these tools 
correctly. Repeating back the “right” words for the answer does not 
assure understanding. 

If we were to check our own students for their understanding 
of concepts in social studies, literature, science, or mathematics, we 
would likely find serious deficiencies in all these subject areas. Our 
text books are filled with concepts and it is impossible to develop 
them fully in one book. Text book material or any printed matter 
needs to be supplemented with the experiences children have had to 
make it meaningful. What does “many” mean to the student in 
this sentence, “There are many migrant workers in the United 
States”? Does “many” mean several hundred, several thousand, or 
several million? What does “dense” mean in the sentence, “Lead 
is more dense than water’? Does it mean heavier, thicker, or 
something else? Must there not be further checking to insure 
understanding? 

Let us not forget that the printed page cannot give a concept 
to the reader. At best it can only help him reorganize his past ex- 
periences so that he can develop the new concept. Concepts must 
be developed by the learner himself out of his own experiences. 
The more varied this experience the richer the concept. No amount 
of experiences which the able learner has with words alone can re- 
place for him the great need for varied and concrete experience. 

Varied Reading Skills. Another point of emphasis in helping 
able learners to improve their reading is the development of specific 
skills in reading. Earlier we alluded to the possible lack of quality 
in what some able children read. There are those who read vo- 
raciously, but are interested in nothing more than the plot of simple 
stories. They have developed an ability to read easy narrative ma- 
terial at a fast and efficient rate. They find, however, that the skill 
of rapid reading is not applicable to all reading situations. As 
purposes for reading vary, techniques should be selected to achieve 
these purposes. There are specific skills such as skimming, thorough 
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reading, critical reading, reading to determine the tone and intent, 
and rapid reading. It has also been found that these must be 
integrated into a special skill for research type reading. 

One study showed that reference reading is a composite ability 
composed of general reading ability, the ability to select and reject 
relevant and irrelevant material, and delayed recall. The author 
observed that little or no emphasis was given in helping pupils 
develop the last two abilities.‘ 

Much of the challenge to motivate an able youngster comes 
through his desire to want to know the “why” rather than the “how” 
alone. Here lies the opportunity for reading far beyond that re- 
quired of the average boy or girl. His success jin satisfying his 
curiosity and, as a consequence, his continued choice of this method 
for a solution to his future problems will depend on the availability 
of reading materials and on his efficiency in using his reading skills. 
Lists of books relating to specific subject matter topics are impera- 
tive, not to mention the books themselves. Pamphlets, encyclo- 
pedias, etc., must be available for use. Reading skills must be taught 
but an opportunity for their continuous use must also be provided. 

Creativity. Our greatest national resource is the creative ability 
of able citizens. Yet very little is known about, the factors which 
develop this ability. Guilford® in a recent search of The Psychologi- 
cal Abstracts found that of 121,000 titles listed in the past 23 years 
only 186 had a definite bearing on the subject of creativity. Of 
these he found only a very few which contributed to our under- 
standing or control of creative activity. 

Although as has been indicated, we need to explore even further 
many aspects of creativity, we do have some evidence which may 
well guide us in teaching able students. First, it is imperative that 
pupils have mastered the complex process of reading including the 
higher level processes of comprehension. Creative thinking does 
not occur when the inefficient reader is laboring with the mechanics 
of reading. He must be released from these impediments if he is to 
perform at a higher level. , 

In a recent article,® the author has discussed another important 
factor which seems to be highly related to creative thinking, namely, 
spontaneity. Vinacke’ points out that reading presupposes thinking. 


*Roma Gans, A Study of Critical Reading Comprehension (New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1940). 

5 J. P. Guilford, “Creativity,” The American Psychologist, 5:444-454, September, 1950. 

®Marvin D. Glock, “Principles for Selecting Methods and Material to Promote 
Growth in Reading,” Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 81, University of 
Chicago Press, December, 1954. Pp. 65-9. 

7™W. Edgar Vinacke, The Psychology of Thinking (New York: McGraw Hill 1952), 
p. 254. 
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Rigidity of personality prevents creative thinking because it does 
not allow the reader “to manipulate his perceptions and past ex- 
periences and to reorganize and use his emotional and artistic re- 
sponses.”® This type of personality, in contrast to being spontaneous, 
tends to be conforming. It tends, says Vinacke,® to be controlled 
by various restraints such as patterns, rules, habits, etc. There is, 
therefore, a similarity rather than an originality to this person’s 
behavior, which appears to be patterned by these restraining factors. 

Evidence shows that children who have developed under condi- 
tions where there has been rigid control of their emotions or where 
they have been made overdependent or insecure tend to become con- 
formists. They have learned to suppress their real feelings and to 
conform to an expected pattern promoted by some standard which 
may be either real or imagined. The home, the school, and the 
community all must assume their share of the blame for this kind 
of behavior. Conformity is all too often considered as the ideal be- 
havior. The person who does not conform is punished and the one 
who patterns his behavior after accepted standards is rewarded. 
In the classroom we look too often for the “right” answers. Our 
tests encourage verbalization. We reward the student who can 
memorize facts yet there is all too little evaluation of his ability to 
think with these facts. We emphasize accepted methods for solving 
problems. The student learns solutions rather than learning to 
solve problems. The elimination of gum chewing becomes more 
important than the development of critical thinking. We clip 
pupils down when they dare honestly and sincerely to question or to 
doubt. 

To help the child develop spontaneity we must break the lock- 
step of equal requirements for all. We can encourage talent in 
writing through suggestions which require reading activity and 
creative thinking. The pupil can be made to feel that there is no 
set pattern for these activities—that he will be rewarded for inde- 
pendent thinking and originality. It is true that independence 
does not become full-blown over night, but it can be developed by 
starting where we find the child. 

Gradually through opportunities for independent thought and 
creative action, the able will accept the challenge. Once they find 
that they are privileged to step out of the restraining mold they 
surprise us with original and creative thought. Reading can be the 
stimulus for this kind of thinking. One does not conjure up new 
ideas in a vacuum. 


§ Ibid., pp. 254-5. * Ibid., p. 255. 
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Improving General Vocabulary 


Ouive S. NILES 
Director, High School and College Reading Center, Boston University 
KX 


'?. oe words is a major responsibility of the high school 
teacher of any subject, for to teach words properly is to teach 
concepts. It is not an extra task superimposed on an already over- 
loaded program; it is the heart of the teaching process. The pupil 
who understands equation has grasped one of the most fundamental 
concepts in mathematics; if he understands balance of power, he 
possesses one of the keys to history. 

There are two aspects of vocabulary teaching: word recognition 
and word meaning. The phonetic program of the elementary grades 
has helped the majority of secondary school pupils to acquire the 
basic skills in word recognition. If these have not been acquired, 
the pupil belongs in a special remedial class. To many pupils, how- 
ever, polysyllabic words still offer pronunciation hurdles. Any high 
school teacher who is aware of the structure of words can help pupils 
over these hurdles. 

Worp RECOGNITION 


The fundamental principle involved in word recognition is one 
of economy of time and effort. The pupil must learn by repeated 
practice to solve new polysyllables by seeking out the largest part 
of the new word with which he is already familiar. He reduces the 
word to syllables only if he has to; the diacritical marks of the dic- 
tionary are his last resort. If he is well trained in structural analysis, 
he rarely needs the dictionary except to locate an accent in a word 
not in his speaking or listening vocabulary. 

All polysyllables fall into one of the following types: 
1. The kind of word made up of two known words, the compound: 
commonwealth, thunderstruck, talebearer 
2. The kind of word made up of a known word with affixes: 
prefabricate, unsystematic, insurmountable 
3. The kind of word in which the largest recognizable element is a 
familiar syllable: 
subterfuge, repugnant, strangulate 
4. The kind of word which is sufficiently non-phonetic to make 
recourse to diacritical marks the only sure way to solve 
its pronunciation: 
louver, victuals, ricochet 
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If the pupil must go to the dictionary for help with words in 
type 4, he will have to use the diacritical marks. He cannot learn 
to do this unless his ear has been trained to hear sounds. The 
process by which the sound in the sample word is isolated from the 
surrounding sounds and transferred to a position in the unknown 
word calls for clear and accurate auditory discrimination plus the 
ability to blend a series of sounds into a new word. Pupils who 
have not developed this ear for sound may need to have listening 
exercises similar to those offered to primary grade children. For 
example, they may be asked to listen to a series of nonsense words 
and write certain designated sounds: initial consonants, final con- 
sonants, blends, vowel sounds. For this ear training, nonsense words 
are better than real words because the pupil must rely on sound 
alone and not on any possible knowledge he may have of the spell- 
ing of the word. 

Pupils may later need direct practice in using diacritical marks. 
Oral practice is costly in time. Teachers may save time by asking 
pupils to write words which rhyme with certain key words. To de- 
termine the pronunciation of the key words the diacritical marks 
must be used. The first item in the following exercise is done as a 
sample: 


1. pelisse 5. sluice 
2. gait 6. joule 

3. chenille 7. sleight 
4. baguette 8. mullein 


Worp MEANING 

Words have no meaning; they are symbols only, devoid of mean- 
ing unless in the pupil’s mind there is a concept which he can at- 
tach to the symbol. These concepts are best learned through direct 
and directed experience. Many, however, must be learned by other 
means. Research has so far not indicated that one method of teach- 
ing vocabulary is clearly superior to others. Probably the “best” 
method is one which makes use of many different approaches, but 
particularly those which have transfer value, which help a pupil 
to help himself. Probably the “worst” teaching is that in which a 
list of isolated and unrelated words is presented. This type of 
teaching reduces word study to rote memory, robs it of all transfer 
value and, of course, of all its fun. 

What words? A number of word lists are available. The best 
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known is the Thorndike list... The Rinsland list,? based on the 
words children themselves use in writing, is useful at times. Cole’s* 
list of technical vocabulary is a well-made compilation of the words 
most often encountered in the various subject fields. Any teacher 
can easily make his own list by studying the textbook materials he 
uses. 

Such a list may give the teacher some feeling of security. There 
never will be a definitive list of most important words. Pupils’ in- 
dividual needs vary too much; their interests spread too widely. 

The emphasis should be on teaching pupils how to study words, 
not on the learning of any particular list of words. For this reason 
the teacher may be quite opportunistic in the selection of his vo- 
cabulary list. The only exception is the list of technical words 
needed in a particular subject. 

How many words? Not too many. Not more than pupils can 
master thoroughly. Teachers can find out about the individual 
pupil’s learning rate for words by the following steps: 

1. Select about twelve words difficult and unusual enough so 
that it is unlikely that anyone in the class will know them. 
Such a list could be: 
inspissate, pericarditis, tachistoscope, thermostable, maximize, 
palindrome, latitudinarian, arachnoid, faradism, extrados, 
sesquipedalian, chryselephantine. 

Teach these words as thoroughly and as interestingly as pos- 
sible. 

3. Say no more about them for one week. 

4. Test the class on recall of the concepts. 


2 


This little experiment will indicate very clearly the wide differences 
in the pupils’ ability to grasp concepts and retain them. It will guide 
the teacher in his decisions about the number of new concepts he 
can successfully introduce at one time; it will usually reduce the 
number of words attempted, particularly if the individual teacher 
remembers that in the secondary school all teachers are teaching 
new concepts, probably every day. Each teacher must share with 
three or four other teachers the pupil’s capacity to retain new con- 
cepts. 

How are words learned? 1. A pupil learns first and best through 
experience. If he rides on an escalator, he has no trouble remember- 


1 Edward L. Thorndike and Irving Lorge, The Teacher’s Word Book of 30,000 Words 
(New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1944). 

2H. D. Rinsland, A Basic Vocabulary for Elementary School Children (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1945). 

8 Luella Cole, The Teacher's Handbook of Technical Vocabulary (Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1940). 
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ing the word. He watches osmosis take place before him in the 
laboratory, and the concept is clear. He hears a demogogue de- 
claim his phony doctrines on the broadcast of a political speech. He 
usually remembers what he sees and hears and feels directly. 

Direct experience, however, is often impossible or inefficient. 
The use of films and filmstrips for vocabulary development is al- 
most as effective and far too little used. Part of the teacher’s business 
in previewing any of these teaching aids should be to develop a list 
of words to be presented to pupils prior to their viewing, a list 
later to be discussed with reference to the vicarious experience pro- 
vided by the teaching aid. Still pictures, diagrams, and charts are 
other devices. Recordings are a rich source in which to guide 
pupils to observation of words in action. 

2. A pupil learns words from context. This is one of the most 
effective means because, if the pupil has learned to use context 
clues, much incidental vocabulary development takes place when- 
ever the pupil reads. It is common observation that broad reading 
and a good vocabulary ordinarily occur together. The pupil who 
reads much has met words over and over again in context. 

Teachers can help the pupil to profit to a maximum degree from 
his reading by teaching him to use context clues. There is no gen- 
eral agreement as to just how these context clues should be classified. 
Perhaps classification does not matter. Pupils should learn to look 
for clues, any kind of clues. The teacher may proceed as follows: 


a. Prepare a list of words probably unfamiliar to most of the 
pupils. Such a list might be the following: vendetta, epicene, 
protean, sullying, comport, soporific, refection, alfresco. 

b. Ask pupils to divide a piece of paper lengthwise into two 
parts. On the left hand side ask them to write definitions of 
any of these words they may know. 

c. Then present the following sentences and ask pupils to try 
again to define the words with the help of the sentences. This 
time they write their definitions on the right hand side of the 
paper: 

(1) Entire villages and clans have been bound together by 
this brotherhood and an injury to one is considered an 
injury to all. Hence the vendetta or blood-feud. 

(2) But a thick round of Edam or Gouda on the blackest of 
bread companioned by the blackest of coffee makes a 
muscular breakfast that puts to shame epicene toast and 
orange juice. 
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(3) In form it is protean: the ball and the brick, the cube and 
the cucumber, the disc and the dumbbell, the melon and 
the millstone, the bologna and the ostrich egg, the pine- 
apple and the parallelpiped. 

(4) I daren’t put my feet on yonder sofa for fear of sullying 
the damask, or, worse still, for fear that Hicks the Com- 
mittee-man should pass, and spy out my sacrilegious boots 
on the cushion. 

(5) Now, then, that you are a member of the Polyanthus, 
I trust you will comport yourself with propriety in the 
place; and permit me to offer you a few hints with re- 
gard to your bearing. 

(6) Here is dignity of a passing age—ladies whispering chit- 
chat and gentlemen strolling the veranda. Bridge is an 
exciting sport but Flinch would suit or a wild game of 
Five Hundred. . . . In this soporific community lives 
Mrs. Lillian Saunders. 

(7) But that solitary meal in Chambers was indeed a dismal 
refection. 

(8) And that is enough science for an article on Varadero, a 
place far less conducive to research than to leisurely sun 
baths, alfresco dining, casual strolls along dirt roads and 
all-night dancing. 


. Pupils will find that they can “guess” several of the mean- 


ings from the context. Lest they think these sentences were 
“cooked up” for the purpose, they should be told that they 
all appeared in a recent issue of Holiday.‘ 


. Having made the general discovery that context often makes 


meaning clear or, at least, limits the range so that a person 
may arrive at partial, if not complete, understanding of a 
word, pupils may discuss different types of clues: the “syno- 
nym clue” in sentences (1) and (7), the “contrast clue” in 
(2), the “summary clue” in (3), the “experience clue” in. (4) 
and (5), the “reflection of a mood” clue in (6). They should 
also discuss the kind of sentence in which there is no safe 
clue, as in (8). 


f. Later, pupils must have further practice in the use of all 


these clues. Committees of pupils may assume the task of 
seeking out examples of the various kinds of clues. The 
teacher should watch for opportunities to discuss new words 
in context as they occur in the on-going work of the class. 


* Holiday, Vol. 13, No. 2, February, 1953. 
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3. A pupil learns words from their structure: roots, prefixes, 
suffixes. This, like the context clue, is a very important approach 
because of its transfer value. The pupil who has learned the fre- 
quently recurring parts of words has a set of tools with which to 
unlock many unfamiliar words. When he combines structural with 
context clues, he can often declare his independence. 

The writer’s experience in teaching words by the structural 
method has led to the conclusion that this teaching should concen- 
trate on word roots. Affixes, used again and again in building words 
from the roots, will teach themselves—much as the words of a 
popular song are unconsciously memorized. 

Ask pupils to fill the blackboard with a “word family.” They 
will quickly see how unnecessary it is to memorize individual defi- 
nitions; words fit together like a puzzle as more and more relation- 
ships appear. The “port” (to carry or bear) family is a very large 
one: port, report, deport, import, export, transport, reporter, de- 
portation, portable, porter, transportable, imported, exporting, im- 
portant, portfolio, etc., etc. See how many words the pupils can 
think of. Add afew more. Talk about the meaning of re in report, 
of able in portable, or er in porter, etc. 

This kind of teaching has 2 cumulative effect. Affixes recur 
constantly; roots begin to combine, as in phonograph and equivoca- 
tion. 

Teachers may comment that the fact that so many high school 
pupils today have little or no training in foreign languages will 
make this approach unsound. Such is not the case. Pupils who 
have no such background may take a little longer, but they will 
learn almost as well. 

4. A pupil learns words from their etymology. This approach, 
however, is too time-consuming to use frequently. Its chief value 
is in showing children the living nature of language. Words are 
fickle and much history, including the history of 1955, is reflected 
in them. Pupils are always amused to find that school once meant 
leisure, that it was not until the 16th century that an index had any- 
thing to do with a book, that a muscle is really a little mouse. 
Tantalize and herculean are among the many words which may be 
traced to the entertaining stories of mythology. 

Pupils enjoy watching for newly coined words in advertisements, 
newspapers, and on television: hosiery which has “legeramic” ap- 
peal, the gentle art of “babysitting,” the “hot-rodder” with his 
*“A-plant.” 
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It is good for pupils to talk about how the meanings of words 
have changed. “Good” words have become “bad” words, or vice 
versa. A fool was once proud of his wits. A few hundred years ago 
to be silly was to be blessed. Naughty was a strong word with as 
much force as wicked has today when Shakespeare wrote, “See how 
far that little candle throws its beams. So shines a good deed in a 
naughty world.” 

5. A pupil learns words by consulting the dictionary. The chief 
problem here is one of teaching pupils to tune the meaning to the 
context. Pupils should not be asked to look up the meaning of a 
word in a dictionary. Very few words have a meaning. Run has 
forty-six meanings in the Webster high school dictionary. In this 
matter of multiple meanings pupils need instruction and practice. 
A simple method is to present sample sentences containing familiar 
words used in unusual contexts as in the following: 


a. The soldiers were hemmed in on all sides. 

b. When one is going away for a prolonged vacation, it is well 
to secure the house very thoroughly. 

c. He found it very difficult to contain his enthusiasm. 


Ask pupils to select the dictionary definition which fits the context. 

Or, dictate to the pupils a list of words that have multiple 
meanings: cross, back, edge, strike, etc. Ask each pupil to use the 
words in original sentences. Tabulate the different meanings which 
occur in the pupils’ sentences. Refer to the dictionary to find still 
more meanings. 

6. A pupil learns words from vocabulary manuals—particularly 
in senior high schools where teachers are putting on a final cam- 
paign to prepare for entrance examinations. The preceding dis- 
cussion may suggest why so many of these manuals are far from 
satisfactory. The two principal criteria to be used in the selection 
of such a book should be these: 


a. The degree to which it helps the pupil to become independent 
in word study; ; 

b. The degree to which it reveals the fascination of a living 
language. 


BEYOND LITERAL MEANING 


Semantics has been described as the study of words which begins 
where the dictionary leaves off. It has to do, in part, with the 
emotional power of words, the overtones of meaning, the distinc- 
tions between fact and fiction. Pupils should know the power of 
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words as advertisers, politicians, editors, lecturers—anyone who has 
an ax to grind—uses them. “Prestige words” surround them. 

They should also know words as poets and great prose writers 
use them. English words often have to be translated. Some of the 
most forceful language is figurative or elliptical as Quiller-Couch so 
forcefully showed in his parody of Hamlet’s “To die: to sleep: no 
more. .. .” In the Quiiler-Couch parody these poignant words have 
become the most prosaic prose: “The condition of sleep is similar 
to, if not indistinguishable from, that of death.” 

Pupils learn these distinctions in the use of words by much ex- 
perience and slowly.5 The following are a few ways to help them 
begin to acquire some of these understandings: 

1. Ask them to put words like these in order from those which 

hurt to those which praise: 

a. honor student, grind, scholar, brain, genius, know-it-all; 

b. shack, shanty, rustic cottage, country estate, farmhouse, 
manor. 

2. Discuss with them the “prestige words” which are often used 
for the underlined words in sentences like the following: 

a. The janitor tends the furnace. (custodian) 
b. An undertaker was in charge. (mortician) 
c. Salesmen came to my office regularly. (sales representatives) 

3. Ask them to select the “appeal” words from typical advertise- 
ments, such as: 

“Executive's home—pre-war built—in perfect condition. Nice- 
ly landscaped with panoramic view. Expansion attic. Rear 
terrace.” 

4. Present lists of “political” words and ask pupils to describe 
the shades of feeling involved. Such a list might be reaction- 
ary, conservative, old-guard, right-wing, fascist, capitalist. 

5. Begin with slang in helping pupils to appreciate figurative 
language. How do such expressions as “He was bumped off” 
or “I was burned up when I heard what he had done” get 
their meaning? Ask pupils to bring in and explain their 
most recent slang terms. 

6. Select from the often startling figures of speech which appear 
in the “Picturesque Speech” section of the Reader’s Digest. 
Ask pupils to paraphrase, using words other than those under- 
lined, as in 


5 Two books which will help the teacher to plan this work are these: 
Catherine Minteer, Words and What They Do to You. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson and Company, 1953. 
Cleveland A. Thomas, Language Power for Youth. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., 1955. : 
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a. The woman has an orchid face and a cactus tongue. 
b. She opened her handbag and dug into it like a terrier. 

7. Emphasize the way in which the language acquires its mean- 
ings by sharing with pupils the stories behind some of the 
figurative sayings,® for example: 

a. Many people think Senator McCarthy is barking up the 

wrong tree. 

b. The politicians are indignant over recent attempts to drag 
a red herring over the trail. 

8. Discuss levels of usage. When is it appropriate to talk about 
“dunking” a doughnut? Where would you ask someone to 
“raise the bonnet and put the dipstick in the sump”? In 
what kind of book would you be likely to read about “dental 
caries”? 

This work with words is a major task of every teacher in the 
secondary school. It will vary from teacher to teacher as the 
mathematics teacher, for example, works with words demanding 
precise, scientific usage; and the English teacher, perhaps, with the 
less tangible shades of mood and meaning. Every teacher who gives 
repeated attention to this basic need of all pupils to know the ways 
of words will be richly rewarded by the increase of pupil under- 
standing of the subject and the attitude of curiosity toward learn- 
ing which is the best criterion of good teaching. There are few more 
important things we can do for high school boys and girls than to 
give them real understanding of the power and beauty of the 
English language. 


* For explanations of these phrases, see Charles Funk, A Hog on Ice (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1948). 
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The Construction and Use of Informal 
Interpretation Checks 


DANIEL S. DRAMER 
The Reading Institute, New York University 
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HE STUDENT who can read the words but does not under- 
stand their meaning, sits—he usually picks a rear seat—in 

every classroom. We refer to the youngster who knows the answer 
to, “What did Ulysses tell the Cyclops his name was?” but who stares 
blankly when queried as to why the Greek leader answered as he 
did. This is the student who can “read” but not interpret. And 
if reading is something more than “Deciphering the little black 
squiggles on the white page,” we can say that this youngster cannot 
read. If reading is the act of personally recreating the author’s 
thoughts and emotions, we must train students to get the implied 
thought, the veiled allusion, the feelings that are only hinted at: 
in short, to interpret. Mere comprehension is not enough. 

Whether or not interpretation can be taught is a moot point, 
but it can be learned, and teachers can help that learning. We can 
help by asking systematic interpretation questions about every 
selection read. 

Among the discrete sub-skills that make up “interpretation” are 
these: 
. The ability to interpret figures of speech (metaphorical language). 
2. The ability to infer conclusions and predict outcomes from a series of details 

leading up to them. 
3. The ability to infer the author’s implied meanings, especially his central 
thought, point of view, and purpose when they are not explicitly stated. 

4. The ability to determine the author’s mood and tone. 


It is evident that these “abilities” do not total up to that broad 
thing called “interpretation,” and that there is considerable overlap 
between the skills. With the possible exception of the last skill, 
they lend themselves to any literary selection. This ubiquity makes 
it possible for the teacher to apply them systematically to most read- 
ing selections. The students’ awareness that they will be asked 
questions of a certain type about every selection directs their read- 
ing. If they know that they will surely be asked to give the author’s 
purpose for writing the piece they will surely read to find that 
purpose. And most of the time they will find it! 

Textbook writers who make up end-of-the-selection tests and 
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classroom teachers who make up their own tests frequently derive 
all their questions from material inherent in the selection. Thus 
we have a preponderance of “how-many” and “how-long* questions, 
such as How many hours did it take Lindbergh to fly to Paris? but 
a dearth of “why” questions, such as In what ways did Col. Lind- 
bergh’s flight help make America air-minded? 

Many students “wise up” to the fact that certain books always 
ask the first type of question. These youngsters bend their entire 
reading effort to spotting and remembering numbers and similar 
minutiae. Who can blame them when the probability of their 
being asked, How many spirits did Ebenezer Scrooge see? far out- 
weighs their chances of being asked, Why was Scrooge shown the 
‘Ghost of Christmas Past? Of Christmas Present? Of Christmas 
Yet to Come? 

Do we propose doing away with straight-comprehension ques- 
tions? Not at all. They prevent the students’ skimming for gen- 
eralizations and ignoring the details. But let us keep our perspec- 
tive. We are trying to teach reading—a skill, not a selection. 

Reading teachers are constantly trying to get their students to 
adjust their reading rates to different types of reading, and to the 
purpose for which they’re reading. But much of the reading stu- 
dents are assigned is for one purpose—the teacher’s. And since that 
purpose often varies with each selection, our students may not know 
what demands each succeeding article places on them. Establishing 
a uniform set of requirements whose general structure can be ap- 
plied to all literary selections provides the youngsters with a con- 
sistent framework of attack. We throw at our students Bacon’s 
injunction, “Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested. .. .” If a mere “taste” 
suffices to provide our students with the answers to the questions 
they know they can expect, there is no need for their “chewing and 
digesting.” More important, they will not gulp down materials 
intended for thorough mastication. : 

But we must maintain certain reservations when presenting our 
students with the sub-skills inventoried above. We must have them 
bear in mind that mastery of the four abilities does not assure their 
being good readers. These are merely some of the skills used in the 
meaningful interpretation of literature. 

The sub-skills follow below in detail, as a teacher might explain 
them to a high school English class. 

The ability to interpret figures of speech (metaphorical language). 


Writers, especially poets, use imagery to lend emotion to writing that 
would otherwise be plain and dull. If a girl’s face is likened to a ripe 
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peach, we get a literal picture of something yellow and red, and fuzzy to 
the touch. The figurative meaning, however, is something soft, smooth, 
enticing, easily bruised. 

Writers use different types of figurative writing. They may write of a 
“stony heart,” a “heart of stone,” or “a heart as hard as a stone.” The 
idea the author is trying to convey is that a heart and a stone have 
certain qualities in common, such as, coldness, hardness, being not easily 
moved, and able to withstand blows. 

The ability to infer conclusions and predict outcomes from a series of de- 
tails leading up to them. 

“Elementary, my dear Watson,” says Sherlock Holmes, and proceeds to 
go back over the mystery step-by-step until he arrives at a conclusion that’s 
not at all elementary. When we've anticipated Holmes’ solution and un- 
raveled the mystery for ourselves how impatient we are with the dull 
Watson. But it’s not only whodunits that have endings that challenge the 
readers to predict them. Every novel, every short story, every narrative 
poem has an ending that the author has led up to. Caesar has his warn- 
ing to beware the Ides of March, and even though he chooses to dis- 
regard it, the reader immediately begins to suspect that trouble is afoot. 
Macbeth has his prophecy about not being vanquished till Birnam Wood 
comes to Dunsinane hill. The thane of Cawdor knows that his doom is 
sealed when Macduff’s army advances upon the castle under the camou- 
flage of boughs cut from Birnam Wood. So, too, does the alert reader! 

Nothing ever just happens that way in a narrative. If a character is 
color-blind, that affliction is sure to have some bearing on the story. 
Perhaps he'll not notice some change in the color of a chemical solution. 
Perhaps he'll give away the forging of a document by using two different- 
ly-colored inks. Perhaps a red light—but that’s for the reader to antici- 
pate. 

Reading is not a process which permits one to sit back and wait for the 
facts to jump from the page and club him over the head. It’s an active 
procedure in which author and reader must co-operate. 

The ability to infer the author’s implied meanings, especially his central 
thought, point of view and purpose when they are not explicitly stated. 

Sometimes a writer will state, “It was morning.” At other times you 
may learn the same information by reading between-the-lines about the 
aroma of breakfast coffee, sounds of activity from the kitchen, and so 
forth. The writer presumes that the reader can make inferences based on 
his own background of experiences with similar things. 

When we read Aesop’s fable of the grasshopper who starved in winter 
because he lazily fiddled away the summer, we're not reading a tale about 
a grasshopper, or even about grasshoppers in general. Aesop’s purpose is 
to show us the fate of people who don’t provide for the future. 

The ability to determine the author’s mood and tone. 

In 1729, Jonathan Swift, who wrote “Gulliver’s Travels,” published a 
pamphlet entitled “A Modest Proposal for Preventing the Children of 
Poor People from being a Burden to their Parents or the Country. .. .” 
Swift’s proposal was that all but a few of the children born in Ireland be 
fattened up for one year, then sold at a profit for food. He furnished his 
readers with recipes and mentions the valuable by-products that might 
be obtained. 
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Many of Swift’s Irish readers wanted to hang him. Actually, he was 
trying to help them. His “Modest Proposal” was making highly effective 
use of irony, writing which means exactly the opposite of the literal 
sense of the words. Swift's readers didn’t understand the ironic mood of 
his writing. Irish-born Swift was stating, tongue-in-cheek, that the 
English landlords of the poor Irish were practically forcing them to sell 
their flesh. 


The teacher may find it necessary to contrive more examples of 
each of the sub-skills. However, each comprehension exercise based 
on the skills, is, in itself, an effective learning device. 

The first skill, interpreting figurative speech, is a former stand- 
by that has fallen into disrepute. A favorite exercise in English 
classrooms gone-by was for students to list all the metaphors of a 
selection in one column, the similes in another. This practice was 
branded archaic and detrimental to literary appreciation. And 
perhaps it was. But in eliminating the abuses of this drill on 
figurative language we may have “thrown out the baby with the 
bath.” It is not important for a student to be able to differentiate 
between simile and metaphor, or even to be familiar with the 
terms. But it is vitally important for him to be able to recognize 
that when an author speaks of “a punch like an atomic explosion,” 
he’s not referring to a boxing glove filled with fissionable material. 

Questions about imagery must be recognition-type rather 
than recall questions. The figure of speech must be quoted in the 
test question. Students should not be expected to recall the 
answer to the question, “To what did the author compare the roots 
of the tree?” It is, however, perfectly reasonable to phrase the 
question as follows: 

In likening the roots of the trees in the swamp to, “an arrested snake, black and 
dull, writhing and motionless,” Conrad implied that is was: 

a) Very long. 

b) Very thick. 

c) Eerie. 

d) Poisonous. 


The ability to predict outcomes and reach conclusions is too- 
often demanded of students only on tests of selections pregnant with 
such implications. Has any English class ever read Stevenson's 
Markheim in which all events, all dialogue, all characterization 
fairly shouts, “Murder,” without an exercise in predicting what was 
going to happen next? But all stories have endings; good readers 
predict endings; we want our students to predict endings. 

The determination of implied central thoughts is especially 
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adaptable to the question technique of having the pupil indicate 

those alternatives in a multiple-choice test that are true but in- 

complete, partially or wholly incorrect, and indicative of the 
central thought: 

a) Capt. Ahab was obsessed with the desire to destroy Moby Dick in revenge for 
the whale’s taking off one of the captain’s legs. 

b) “Moby Dick” is Ishmael’s narrative of a whaling voyage that ends disasterously 
when the whale turns on his hunters and destroys them. 

c) As the story proceeds the reader’s sympathy turns from the whalers to Moby 
Dick as it becomes apparent that the hunters are cruel, vengeful men crazed 
by their desire to kill a dumb bryte who tries only to defend himself. 

d) Capt. Ahab and his crew are killed while attempting to rid the world of a 
vicious killer who proves himself the enemy of humanity by attacking all 
men who invade his ocean domain. 


Questions based on the last sub-skill, ability to infer the author’s 
mood, are best limited to selections patently loaded with that factor. 
Multiple-choice questions that offer a variety of contextual situations 
of which only one reflects the true tone of the selection, are easily 
devised: 

Which of the following statements best portrays Mark Twain's attitude toward 
the customs, values and institutions of chivalry described in A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court? 


a) Mark Twain feels modern readers would do well to follow a similar knightly 
code. 

b) He feels that although some chivalric values were ridiculous by present-day 
standards, there are many others that moderns would do well to follow. 

c) Contempt is his general feeling toward them. 

d) We have retained many of the better ones that fit in with modern standards, 
and discarded many of those that no longer apply. 


Interpretation questions of these general types can be much more 
than a check useful for revealing whether or not a student has read 
an assigned selection. Though they do not provide a consistently 
valid estimate of what they purport to measure, when enough of 
them are employed over a long-enough period of time, they be- 
come increasingly meaningful. A pupil who uniformly misses 
questions based on one discrete skill is very probably deficient in 
that area. 

Ordinary comprehension quizzes reveal only that a pupil is 
weak in understanding written material. Systematic interpretation 
checks reveal the specific nature and magnitude of each youngster’s 
shortcomings. Since remedial work based on the tests would pre- 
sent similar materials in much the same situation, the questions are, 
in themselves, a teaching device. 

Mere comprehension is not enough. 
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The Library in the School’s 
Reading Program 


FriepA M. HELLER 
Associate Professor and Librarian, Ohio State University School 


| gone designed to improve reading at the high school 
level imply the need for good school libraries. If the reading 
competence of students is to increase and individuals are to be 
guided toward reading that is satisfying and enjoyable, sufficient 
materials of the right kinds must be supplied. A good library is 
the logical center for many of the reading activities of teachers 
and students, and if effective it may well be regarded as a very 
important workshop for the reading program. It not only col- 
lects the materials necessary to meet the needs and interests of 
the school but organizes and distributes them in ways which stimu- 
late their use most effectively. It also provides both individual 
and group guidance of students and teaches them how to locate 
and use needed materials. 

The effective library provides many kinds of materials for 
many purposes. Its collection has been built for the purposes of 
providing for enrichment of curriculum and widening of student 
experiences, broadening reading interests and elevating reading 
tastes, and establishing the habit of reading for enjoyment. Meet- 
ing the needs of the reading program, providing for individual 
differences among students, and developing special interests in the 
various fields of knowledge are its objectives. If these objectives 
are to be attained, selection of materials is based upon these fac- 
tors: knowledge of the school program; youth and the structure 
of youth groups; a variety of materials; and ways in which 
materials may be related to student needs. 

The library wishes to introduce to readers those materials which 
contribute to their growth and development, deepen understand- 
ings, change behavior patterns, and promote personality develop- 
ment. In selecting materials for these purposes the nature and 
needs of the student body must be taken into account. Readers 
come from backgrounds which vary in economic status, cultural 
level, and social philosophy, and these factors influence them in- 
dividually and as members of groups. They also vary widely in 
abilities, interests, rates of maturation, traits, and attitudes. The 
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library then provides for all kinds of readers, including those at 
both extremes. Both teacher and librarian must have wide ac- 
quaintance with a great abundance of materials and both need 
skill in relating these materials to the needs to be served. The 
teacher needs to know more than those materials commonly used 
for the development of reading skills and a few standard selections 
of so-called “good literature.” She needs knowledge of the great 
array of titles of fiction, plays, poetry, fantasy, biography, travel 
and science, which are found on the shelves of modern libraries. 
The librarian, too, needs a broad knowledge of books—books for 
ready reference purposes, books for content fields, and books that 
may be read without any connection with school purposes. To 
acquire such knowledge it is necessary for both teacher and libra- 
rian to read widely in the field of literature for young people. 
They need to possess the information necessary for determining 
the appropriateness of a book for inclusion in the school’s collec- 
tion and they need knowledge of books that will meet specific 
needs. These needs may call for almost any kind of material— 
a good historical novel, a recent play, an early ballad, a biography 
of a modern scientist, or a book about some current problem. 

Reading is considered a valuable pupil activity and most teach- 
ers at all school levels encourage recreational reading. The modern 
school library reflects this fact and its collection contains materials 
that hold real interest and meaning for young readers. For many 
of the older group this means the contemporary, for much of 
their leisure time reading is devoted to the currently popular. As 
a result, newer trends in book selection emphasize modern 
materials. However, libraries do not eleminate those titles of the 
past which hold appeal, significance, and meaning for present-day 
readers. 

In today’s library collection there will be found translations 
from other languages. Teaching programs which consider our 
present world favor these materials, for they go beyond the ex- 
periences and environment of students and broaden concepts of 
other cultures and people. If a library wishes to act as a force 
against provincialism its holdings will represent not only English 
and American writers, but also French, Italian, Spanish, German, 
Russian, Polish, Scandinavian, and Oriental. 

Many high schools have some students who do not care to read 
and who have no real interest in books. Books chosen for this 
group will be simple in vocabulary, be written in a vivid style, and 
discuss matters of appeal to these slower readers. In this particular 
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part of the library’s collection there should be many short materials 
on a variety of subjects within the range of the interests and read- 
ing abilities of these particular students. For easy practice in 
reading and for stimulating interest it will be necessary to add 
new materials frequently. For the slower, less interested readers, 
libraries are offering some titles which seem to be of less permanent 
value than others. These are regarded as “introductory” materials 
and their inclusion is an attempt to begin with a student on his 
level with the hope that he may be led to discover that reading 
is a means of enjoyment. 

More high school libraries than ever before are making special 
provision for those superior students who read far in advance of 
the reading done by the group at large. Some students show con- 
sistently growing attention to serious reading of a very advanced 
type and in the past some libraries gave little, if any, attention 
to them in the selection of materials. Today a good library cares 
for their needs even though it may mean expenditure of money 
for materials to be used by a few readers only. 

To be effective in modern reading programs, libraries need to 
be stocked with materials bearing directly upon the life problems 
and interests of the young people who are in the schools of today. 
These students are interested in such matters as personality de- 
velopment, choice of a vocation, spending money wisely, getting 
along with people, understanding one’s self, and adjusting in 
family relationships. They also want to understand current world 
problems and have social issues clarified. Hence they need books 
giving information on economic, social, and political problems as 
well as books which will help in an understanding of their own 
personal problems. Libraries then will stock shelves with titles 
that cause students to turn to them again and again for help in 
securing materials that hold real significance for their needs. 

If the adolescent wishes help in understanding himself there 
will be offered titles similar to Bro’s Let’s Talk About You, Strain’s 
Teen Days, Fedder’s A Girl Grows Up, Fosdick’s On Being a Real 
Person, or Schacter’s How Personalities Grow. For the girl who 
wants to make the most of her appearance or for the boy who 


) wishes to be popular the library will provide titles such as Daly’s sie 
Personality Plus, Cornell’s Teen Age Popularity Guide, Jonathan’s i- 

Guide Book for the Young Man About Town, Daly’s Pretty Please, 

or Livingston’s Everyday Grooming. 

) For those students who plan to take on marriage and family 

responsibility immediately on leaving school Strain’s Love at the 
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Threshold, Landis’ Building a Successful Marriage, Groves’ Your 
Marriage and Family Relationships, or Landis’ Your Dating Days 
will be helpful. 

Knowing that one of the problems concerning high school stu- 
dents is that of choosing a way to make a living, help in deciding 
will be offered through titles such as Kaufmann’s Your Job; A 
Guide to Opportunity and Security or Kitson’s How to Find the 
Right Vocation. Another problem on which adolescents need help 
is that of spending money wisely; therefore, the library will pro- 
vide materials similar to Hark’s Make Your Pennies Count, Finke’s 
Money-wise, or Lasser’s Money and You. 

The library wishes to play a real role in educating for democ- 
racy so it will offer fiction and biography giving a deeper insight 
into minority groups and developing a sense of kinship with other 
peoples. Also there will be available much factual material such 
as Brown’s One America, Benedict’s Races of Mankind, or Mc- 
Williams’ Brothers Under the Skin. 

High school youth want understanding on some of the prob- 
lems holding the attention of the entire world. Perhaps this need 
will call for Rothmann’s Constructive Uses of Atomic Energy or 
Cousins’ Modern Man Is Obsolete. Again it may be a need for 
understanding better the plans which may be effected for a “one 
world.” For this the library will supply many good materials 
among which perhaps will be Roosevelt's U.N.: Today and To- 
morrow, Joyce’s World in the Making, and Fenichell’s The United 
Nations: Blueprint for Peace. 

For help in the school’s reading program it is not sufficient 
for the library to collect, organize, and provide for use the many 
kinds of materials necessary. In addition, its librarian cooperates 
with the entire teaching staff in stimulating the use of the collec- 
tion. For such stimulation she considers reading guidance one of 
her major responsibilities in whcih all teachers are her allies. She 
realizes that this guidance is an individual matter dependent upon 
thorough knowledge of the student. She knows that it is not suf- 
ficient for teachers alone to study reading scores of students, to 
interpret interest inventories, to read personal records, to analyze 
psychological data. She, too, needs to do the same if pupils are 
to be known well enough for real help to be given. It is not 
sufficient for teachers alone to know the objectives of the teaching 
program, the course of study followed, and the teaching proce- 
dures used. The librarian, too, needs to learn as much as pos- 
sible about these matters. She gains this information by working 
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with curriculum planning groups, serving on school committees, 
reading outlines of courses of study, visiting classrooms, attending 
faculty meetings, and reading educational literature. Unless there 
is knowledge of the students and the school program which stimu- 
lates their activities, there can be no real success in reading guid- 
ance. 

If the librarian senses fully her responsibility for assisting stu- 
dents and teachers in achieving the general aims of the reading 
program, she will undertake to gain the reader’s point of view 
concerning reading. She will study the reading patterns of students 
and use all means possible to discover what materials will satisfy 
each individual. In some schools reading records have supplanted 
book reports and serve as means of evaluating reading done. They 
are brief in form, usually calling for author, title, date of book, 
and brief comment for the reader. Since such records are cumu- 
lative, a picture of reading over a period of time may be gained 
from their study. Many librarians and teachers find these records 
valuable for discovering reading preferences at different grade or 
age levels, for detecting individual reading interests and habits, 
and for determining the quality and quantity of a student’s reading. 

The use of the conference or the informal conversation in 
reading guidance cannot be overestimated. To secure time for 
the same, it may be well for librarians to eliminate unessentials 
and retain only those library techniques and processes which are 
necessary for effective service. Time saved may be used for per- 
sonal contacts with teachers, class groups, or individual students. 
Some teachers find that students like to talk about books in small 
groups rather than as whole classes, bringing back to the class the 
most interesting ideas brought out in their discussions. Other 
teachers follow the plan of using book forums for arousing interest 
in books and reading. If the librarian can be present at the time 
of such activities she will profit from the information gained. 
First-hand information from readers as to reading likes and dis- 
likes is one of the best helps possible in both selection of materials 
and guidance in their use. 

If the school library has as good a collection as any available, 
its materials are, in the main, the ones used by students. The 
matter of convenience of use is of prime importance and, there- 
fore, all kinds of library materials need to be readily available 
and easily accessible if maximum service is desired. To serve 
effectively, these materials need to be circulated freely and as a 
result the high school library interested in maximum use is placing 
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emphasis on freedom of use of materials. In libraries where it 
is at all possible there is free access to all students at all times of 
the day. They are made to feel that they are free to come at any 
time and that their visits are desired. Pupil schedules need to 
include free periods for reading in the library. If the library is 
really functioning in the life of the school, it should be filled 
throughout the day with students busily engaged in work for 
some class activity or deeply absorbed in reading a book for per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

It is of little use for a library to contain many kinds of read- 
ing materials unless they are known and felt throughout the 
school. The librarian interested in a good reading program pub- 
licizes these by use of book displays, the distribution of book lists 
made for special purposes or for individual students, bulletin 
board exhibits, visits to groups for informal discussion about books, 
book forums, and spot announcements. 

A librarian alone cannot provide for successful guidance toward 
a good reading program. She needs help from other faculty 
members, students, and parents if reading is to spread throughout 
the school and overflow into the homes of the pupils. With such 
cooperation reading becomes something so attractive and satis- 
fying that students will continue it as a life-long habit. 
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Fit Teaching Methods to Personality 
Structure 


Dona.p E. P. SMITH 
Chief, Reading Improvement Services, University of Michigan 
KR 


UT OF some three years of research on the personality of 
learners, ages eight to eighteen with reading problems, some 
practical information for teachers of reading has evolved. First, I 
shall give a brief account of the problems studied, then a descrip- 
tion of two personality types commonly found in reading clinics, 
and finally methods of teaching which are suited to their problems. 
The research began in 1952 when R. L. Wood [1] and the writer 
attempted to predict which applicants for college reading improve- 
ment help are most likely to profit from it. The contention is heard 
often that those who will profit most from remedial work are stu- 
dents with high scholastic aptitude and limited reading skill. It is 
also stated by some specialists that the slowest readers will gain 
most; others contend that superior readers are the most promising. 
As with many controversial issues, the present one cannot be 
resolved by citing one study. However, with large samples of col- 
lege freshmen, Wood found no relationship between amount of im- 
provement and (1) scholastic aptitude, (2) initial reading ability, 
(3) rate or comprehension, or a number of other similar measures. 
There was a slight tendency for those with the best vocabulary to 
improve most, but the relationship was considered unimportant 
educationally. 
We next turned to a study of personality. Perhaps within the 
habit and trait structure of individuals we might find the answer 
to the large and rapid gains of some students and the slow, painful 
gains of others. 
Intensive study of these “fast” and “slow improvers” [2] re- 
sulted in the development of a personality inventory, a question- 
naire which made possible a reasonably good prediction of im- 
provement. “Fast improvers” turned out to be sociable, flexible, 
warm, imaginative persons who had few anxieties. “Slow im- 
provers” were withdrawn, rigid, suspicious, and very conscientious 
persons with many anxieties. The conscientiousness of this group 
helped explain a paradoxical result. We found that, in general, 
students who practised most improved least in reading skill. This 
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made little sense until we discovered that those practising most were 
the very conscientious group, the slow improvers. 

I have mentioned the sociable-stable type and the unsociable- 
unstable type. Two others deserve mention: the sociable-unstable 
(disorganized) and the unsociable-stable. The former improved 
rapidly, especially in comprehension. The latter improved moder- 
ately in rate of comprehension. 

Concurrent with the above studies was the investigation of the 
personality traits of parents of retarded readers. [3] Dr. Robert 
Boyd found that the mothers of retarded fourth grade children 
were unsociable and stable (and masculine) while the fathers were 
unsociable and unstable. Mothers of good readers on the other 
hand, tended to be sociable and somewhat unstable (warm and 
sympathetic, however) while the fathers were sociable and stable. 

Thus, fast and slow improving college students parallel remark- 
ably the parents of good and retarded readers. The results raise the 
tantalizing question of the role of heredity (aside from intelligence) 
in learning to read with present teaching methods. 

The next phase of the research dealt with the teaching methods 
most appropriate to the personality syndromes which had been 
isolated. This aspect will be described after a fuller description of 
two types most often found in reading clinics and on probation lists. 


The Withdrawn-Compulsive Reader (Unsociable, Unstable) 


Jim appeared at the laboratory in May just after his sixteenth 
birthday. He was accompanied by his mother who presented the 
problem—failure in all of his tenth grade college preparatory sub- 
jects. She admitted in private that she had been aware of his 
difficulty for some time but had done little because of Jim’s re- 
sistance to any suggestions. 

Complete diagnosis showed normal hearing, a slight visual fusion 
problem (no correction prescribed), and average intelligence with 
performance ability somewhat greater than verbal ability. Spelling 
performance was average for fourth grade. Reading scores showed 
Jim to place seventeenth from the bottom among a random selection 
of 100 tenth grade students, a grade equivalent of, roughly, 6.0. 
Rate of reading was 117 words per minute compared with 220, the 
tenth grade norm. Results of the personality inventory showed him 
to be extremely unsociable and unstable. 

Progress was slow and required great effort. Twenty-five meet- 
ings over a period of 12 months yielded five years of gain in reading 
skills. In May of the following year, Jim placed forty-ninth among 
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100 eleventh grade students in general reading skills (average), 
considerably higher in comprehension. His rate was 205 words per 
minute. His spelling at this time was at grade level; he had read five 
novels, and was maintaining a B average. 

During the entire treatment, Jim seldom carried out a task 
spontaneously. He preferred to be told what to do. 


The Disorganized Reader (Sociable, Unstable) 


Linda, a 17-year-old college freshman, was referred to the lab- 
oratory by her house-mother. The woman reported that Linda had 
appeared at her door in tears, nearly hysterical. She had been 
studying ten hours a day with no success. She just could not learn 
all that she was expected to. 

She came eagerly to the laboratory when told of its service. She 
was an attractive blonde, almost effervescent. After describing her 
study problems (inability to concentrate or to memorize, panic 
during examinations), she launched into a report of her high school 
successes where she had been very popular and moderately successful 
academically. 

Linda’s grades at the end of the five-week grade period consisted 
of an E (Geology) and three D’s (Political Science, English and 
Spanish). Her vocabulary score on a standardized test was average 
for college freshmen while her rate of reading comprehension was 
in the lowest quarter. Scores on the personality inventory showed 
Linda to be very sociable and very anxious. 

She spent forty minutes with the reading therapist during which 
time a systematic method of study was explained and practiced. 
One week later she returned to report on her success with the meth- 
od. She described the week’s study activities during which she had 
“learned more in a shorter time” than she had ever been able to do 
before. The registrar's record at the end of the semester showed four 
B’s. She reported later to take a reading improvement course, and 
made such rapid progress that she was excused from the class after 
four weeks. 


TREATMENT TECHNIQUES 


Contrary to the suspicions of many teachers, remedial techniques 
are not beyond the understanding of the usual content teacher. The 
primary difference between remedial teaching and developmental 
teaching is the necessity, in the former, of insuring that a lower 
level skill is developed before teaching a higher level skill de- 
pendent upon it, whereas, in the latter, it is usually assumed that 
such skills are present. 
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The unsociable, unstable reader has been described. He tends 
to be withdrawn, suspicious, resistant, and rigid. His spelling is 
often, at best, naive. He commonly repeats a syllable within the 
word. His rate of reading is so slow that sentences longer than 
five words must be reread. The beginning of the sentence is for- 
gotten before the end is reached. At the same time he tends to be 
compulsive: each word must be recognized before the next is at- 
tacked. He is unwilling to skip words. As a result, he seldom uses 
context clues to identify words, but depends, instead, upon rudi- 
mentary word structure and phonetic skills. How can he be helped? 

The most useful technique for this problem was described by the 
late Dr. Grace Fernald [4], who called it the “hand-kinesthetic” 
method. For best results, the reader should consult her book. The 
method is as follows: 

1, Motivation: ask the student for one word which he would like to learn to 
recognize and spell. Assure him that he can learn it by this new method. 

2. Word learning: the student writes stories and learns the words which he is 
unable to spell before including them in the story. He learns them as follows: 
a. The teacher writes the word (cursive) on a 4 x 10 inch paper using black 

crayon. 

b. The student traces the word, with index finger, saying the whole word 
aloud (without undue distortion) as he traces. He does not say the letters. 

c. He attempts to visualize the word. (The child is often incapable of 
visualizing a new word. Have him visualize a familiar object with the 
word blazoned across it.) 

d. He writes the word from memory. The teacher types the story which the 
student is not able to read. The words are filed for review. 

3. Spontaneous learning: after a period of from two to six months of such learn- 
ing, some steps in the method drop out. Phonetic and word structure 
analysis develops spontaneously as does aural discrimination. 

4. The student becomes an independent reader. 


The hand-kinesthetic method has been found unusually suc- 
cessful with non-readers. The teacher must exude confidence and 
patience, however, in order to receive the student’s full cooperation. 
The method may be modified to help non-spellers of all ages. 

The learning of the sociable, unstable reader—impulsive, warm, 
but most of all disorganized—was studied in the context of reading 
improvement classes at the college level [5]. It was proposed that 
this syndrome requires directive teaching, a patterned, step by step 
procedure in which every activity is closely controlled. For instance, 
the study method which Linda learned required her to: 


1. Survey the chapter to be learned by reading the introduction, summary and 
sub-headings within the text. 
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2. Set up questions to be answered by stating all sub-headings in question form. 
3. Read to answer the specific question. 

4. Recite the answer in her words. 

5. Review the questions and answers after the reading is completed. 


Each reading activity was handled in a similar fashion. Most of 
each hour’s activities were so highly organized that the student knew 
precisely what he was doing and why, and what he was to do next. 
It was further proposed that the withdrawn reader requires non- 
directive teaching: plenty of opportunity for decisions and mini- 
mum of interference by the instructor. 

The hypotheses were tested by giving four classes of disorganized 
readers directive teaching and another four classes non-directive 
teaching. A like design was carried out with the withdrawn stu- 
dents. In all, four instructors taught sixteen classes, each instructor 
teaching each type using each racthod. No class received more than 
one method. 

The results showed that the disorganized readers receiving direc- 
tive teaching improved twice as much in reading ability as those 
left to flounder. On the other hand, the withdrawn students did 
as well with one method as with the other. They are inherently 
over-organized and require only a minimum of direction. 

The implication is that the anxious, sociable student, flexible 
to the point of disorganization, requires patterns of behavior to 
practice. Once the pattern is learned, he becomes independent 
within the sphere of activity to which the pattern is relevant. Com- 
plete dependence is encouraged; independence cannot develop until 
dependence needs are met. The rigid person, on the other hand, 
needs little direction and resents being required to conform. He 
needs understanding and acceptance. 

I have attempted to present a comprehensive view of two ex- 
treme kinds of reading problems found in most classrooms and 
clinics. Techniques found successful with each have been sketched 
in. For a more complete discussion, the reader is urged to go to the 
primary sources listed in the references. 
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A Junior High School Reading Program 
Adjusted to Individual Needs 


Bertis E. CAPEHART 
Superintendent, Public Schools, Oak Ridge, Tennessee 


McKEEHAN 
Principal, Jefferson Junior High School, Oak Ridge 
KR 


A READING program designed to meet the needs of individual 
junior high school pupils was organized recently in the Jeffer- 
son Junior High School. Teachers speak of this experimental pro- 
gram as a “laboratory.” They have organized what they call a 
“needs laboratory” for pupils who need more individual help in 
arithmetic, language arts, and reading. Pupils are placed in special 
groups primarily according to achievement level in these areas. The 
teachers organized also a “special interest laboratory,” according to 
the expressed interest of the individual pupils. These laboratories 
include art, instrumental and vocal music, citizenship, literature, 
photography, science, French, Spanish, and typewriting. Thus, the 
organization provides not only for the educationally retarded, but 
also attempts to provide for the intellectually and creative gifted. 
This article will be concerned primarily with the reading labora- 
tories. 
SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


The Oak Ridge Schools are organized on a K-5-3-4 basis, with 
grades six through eight being housed in two separate buildings. 
This organization is necessary to utilize best the available space, and 
to avoid overcrowding in elementary buildings. The emphasis 
throughout the first eight years of a child’s school life is on the self- 
contained classroom. Accordingly, it should be pointed out that 
the junior high schools in Oak Ridge organize their program around 
the homeroom teacher. The junior high school staff believes that 
most of the learning experiences of the junior high school youth 
can best be directed by one teacher. They believe that junior high 
school youth need an anchor because they are changing in physical, 
emotional, and social structure. These changes need understanding 
guidance which it is believed can be given only by someone who 
knows a youth almost as well as his own parents. 

The homeroom teacher then directs all academic learning ex- 
periences. These experiences evolve around the following major 
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areas: (1) Language Arts which include grammar, spelling, reading, 
and literature; (2) Social Studies which include history, geography, 
civics, and some elementary sociology; (3) Arithmetic; (4) Science 
and health education. 

This academic program is the heart of the homeroom. But 
every homeroom teacher plans many specific activities to promote 
the social and emotional growth of every pupil. This program is 
geared to the needs of each homeroom and would not necessarily 
be the same in any one grade. In addition to these homeroom 
teachers, the staff includes personnel in the areas of homemaking, 
art, industrial arts, instrumental and vocal music, physical educa- 
tion, and typing. 


Stupy OF READING PROBLEMS 


The junior high school staff, after much discussion, realized that 
regardless of how thorough the reading instruction had been during 
the elementary school, a great majority of children enter junior high 
school with reading skills yet to be developed. They arrived at 
this conclusion only after much study throughout the year during 
time regularly scheduled for in-service education activities. This 
study involved a careful analysis of each pupil’s individual achieve- 
ment record from the elementary school compared with his reading 
potential. This analysis contributed much information toward 
outlining reading strengths and weaknesses. 

In addition to identifying retarded readers, this study uncovered 
weaknesses of individual students in such areas as word recognition, 
word meaning, oral reading, skimming, reading for fun, reading for 
meaning, and reading for information. The study also showed a 
need for more attention toward developing good work habits and 
study skills. The teachers learned that reading skills are so varied 
and complex that they cannot be perfected in six years. Most chil- 
dren are too young and inexperienced before they enter junior high 
school to be ready to master skills involving selection and evalua- 
tions, critical thinking, or organization of coordinate and subordi- 
nate ideas. The majority of the junior high school youth have not 
progressed to the higher reading levels where they have had the 
opportunity to meet an increased vocabulary load, words which 
require complex word analysis techniques, and materials which 
require complex comprehension skill. Therefore, it is necessary to 
continue systematic instruction in reading skills during the junior 
high school years. 
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GoAaLs OUTLINED 


It should be stressed that this reading program is not strictly 
a junior high school program. Its scope is planned to take care of 
needs on levels extending from first grade to twelfth grade. The 
pupil’s cumulative record, with its attention to reading progress, not 
only from standardized test data, but also from teacher summary 
statements at the end of the year as well as a record of books read, 
provides valuable information for the junior high schools. It 
should be remembered that the homeroom teacher in the junior 
high school is responsible for the instruction of a pupil in all the 
content areas. This plan gives the teacher more opportunity to 
understand individual needs and plan instruction adjusted to 
various grade levels. Therefore, only those children who teachers 
know cannot progress normally with their regular classroom group 
are referred for special instruction to the “reading laboratories.” 
This will be discussed more fully later where selection procedures 
are outlined. 

The Jefferson Junior High School staff, after their study of the 
reading problems, outlined the following goals: 


1. A program must be provided in developing word recognition 
techniques. 

2. A program must be provided leading towards the develop- 
ment of independent silent reading power. 

3. A program must be provided leading toward the develop- 
ment of more effective oral reading techniques. 

4. The program of interpreting and enjoying recreational ma- 
terial must be improved. 

5. A program of developing improved work habits and study 
skills in all areas of instruction must be improved. 

6. Individual students must be helped to develop a rich mean- 
ing vocabulary. 

7. A well-balanced reading program will provide a wide variety 
of reading experiences. Such a program cannot be confined 
to just the “reading laboratory.” It must be an integral part 
of the school program. 


PLANNING FOR THE PROGRAM 


The staff very early in their thinking and planning attempted to 
identify and classify those children who do not read as well as the 
average. They identified one group of children whose reading was 
approximately one year to one and one-half years below their age- 
grade level. These children may be characterized by the following 
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facts: their intelligence quotients usually fall in the low nineties or 
slightly lower; their general school performance parallels their 
progress in reading; their cumulative record reveals them to be 
slow learners who are probably working up to their mental ages. 
The staff concluded that the best program in reading would come 
from a broad, enriched instructional program providing a variety 
of direct and vicarious experiences under their homeroom teacher. 
This teacher would also provide supplementary material of high 
interest and on the individual pupil’s ability level. 

A second group of children was categorized as having progressed 
much more slowly than the average because their rate of learning 
was much lower. This group was identified according to the follow- 
ing pattern: their intelligence quotients were in the low eighties or 
lower; they are not reading disability cases, but were probably 
achieving at a rate which might be expected; their cumulative rec- 
ords reflected their slow rate of learning, with many not learning to 
read until the third grade; their retention rates were poor. A 
small group of these children were actually reading as low as the 
second and third grade level. This type of retarded reader is due 
to a slow rate of learning in the beginning, but is often intensified 
by emotional problems, behavior problems, physical disabilities and 
other factors commonly associated with such cases. The staff con- 
cluded that some of these children would be candidates for the 
“reading laboratories.” Others, even though they learned more 
slowly, were expected to be better adjusted by depending upon their 
regular homeroom teacher for reading instruction and by broaden- 
ing their interests through an “interest laboratory.” 

A third group of children, those with average or superior in- 
} —telligence whose reading achievement is far below expectancy, were 
identified by the staff as the true reading problems. These children 
were usually found to be doing average and superior work in arith- 
metic or other areas not affected seriously by reading deficiencies. 
Such children, once their reading level improves, can be removed 
from the “reading laboratories” and placed in one of the “interest 
laboratories.” 

; The staff was faced with these problems: (1) Number of pupils 
who needed help and the kinds of help needed, (2) Groupings neces- 
sary to accommodate the various levels, (3) Personnel required for 
the program, (4) Placement procedure, (5) Goals for each group, 
$ (6) Materials to be used, (7) Evaluation of progress, (8) Opportuni- 
- ties for teachers to plan and share together. 

" Several staff meetings were devoted to studying the above prob- 
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lems. Voluntary committees were formed to study these problems 
and then reported back to the entire staff. After several months of 
study, gathering data, and planning, the staff reached the following 
decisions: 

1. There should be a place in the curriculum where certain 
kinds of help could be given to pupils on their ability levels. 

2. Such a program would be called “Laboratories.” 

3. These laboratories would provide experiences for all pupils 
based on their needs and interests. 

4. Pupils and parents would be prepared for this experiment 
before it was initiated. 

5. Periodic evaluations would be made. 

6. Progress of pupils would be reported to parents at our regular 
report periods. 

7. A procedure of transfer from one laboratory to another need- 
ed to be developed. 

8. A record of the progress of each pupil would be kept in each 
laboratory. 

9. Achievement tests were to be given to all pupils in the spring 
and fall for the first two years and thereafter only in the 
spring. 

PURPOSES 

Each reading laboratory set up its purposes. They were pri- 

marily as follows: 

1. To teach methods of word attack so that the pupil can be- 
come independent in working out new words through (a) 
phonics, (b) context clues, (c) structural configuration; 

2. To give drill on the reading level needed; 

. To stimulate interest in reading improvement; 
4. To develop appreciation of need for reading skills. 


MATERIALS 


The following reading materials were used: 

Hay and Wingo, Reading with Phonics, Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

Phonics Skilltext, A, B, C, Charles E. Merrill Co., Columbus. 

Reading Skilltext, 1-8, Charles E. Merrill Co., Columbus. 

Reader’s Digest Skill Builders 3-6, Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

Simpson and Gilmer, Developmental Reading II and III, 5, 6, Educational Test 
Bureau, Minneapolis. 

Wilkinson and Brown, Improving Your Reading, Noble and Noble, New York. 

McKee and Others, Reading for Meaning, Pre-primer—6, Houghton Mifflin, New 
York. 

Stone and Crover, Practice Readers, 1-4, Webster, St. Louis. 

Gates and Peardon, Practice Exercises in Reading, Teachers College, Columbia. 
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McCall and Crabbs, Standard Test Lessons in Reading, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. 

Revised Classics. 

Betts, Basic Readers, Pre-primer—6, American Book, New York. 

Stone, Eye and Ear Fun, 1-4 Webster, St. Louis. 

Dolch Cards, Garrard Press, Champaign, III. 


Pupils were placed in the “Needs Laboratories” if they were 
below grade level and data indicated need. This was arrived at by 
an analysis of cumulative record data and test results and by the 
observations and recommendations of former teachers. In the 
“Interest Laboratories” pupils were given first, second and third 
choices, and were placed according to availability. 

The tests used were these: 

California Achievement Test, Elementary Form DD, for sixth 

grade; 

California Achievement Test, Intermediate Form BB, for seventh 

and eighth grades; 

Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test, Form 3, Types 1 and 2 

for “Reading Laboratory”; 

Iowa Silent Reading Test, Elementary Form CM for “Reading 

Laboratory”; 
lowa Every-Pupil Test of Basic Skills, Advanced Form P, Test 
D, Basic Arithmetic Skills for “Arithmetic Laboratory”; 
Dolch Basic-Sight Word Test. 


YEAR-END EVALUATION 


In the Needs Laboratories all pupils showed improvement. 
Teacher observation and test results both indicated much improve- 
ment. No child made less than one year’s progress and others made 
as much as five years. With the present evaluation program, we ex- 
pect to have a more accurate measurement of pupil progress for the 
present term. in the Special Interest Laboratories tests, activities 
and interest of pupils indicate that boys and girls are benefiting 
from their experiences in these laboratories. 

The staff feels that the laboratories have provided more effective 
means of taking care of individual pupil needs and interests and 
recommends that laboratories be continued. A greater variety of 
Special Interests Laboratories, if possible, would be desirable. How- 
ever, this will be contingent on staff, staff interests and abilities. 
It is believed that more valid conclusions about the value of the 
laboratories can be made after a follow-through study of these pupils 
has been made over a period of years. Four years have been sug- 
gested. 
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A Developmental Reading Program: 
Description and Evaluation 


RAtpH E. JENSON AND VAN D. CLARK 
Phoenix Union High Schools and Phoenix College System 
KX 


THE READING PROGRAM 


HE Phoenix Technical School has long been concerned with 

the need for improving its Frglish program. Since its sched- 
ule of classes called for a three-hour shop period, the school attracted 
students who were very interested in the shop program and extreme- 
ly uninterested in the academic program. It seems that a lack of 
interest in the academic side of education went along with poor 
reading ability. 

An earlier program of remedial reading, set up on the basis 
of school facilities rather than need, had indicated that many 
students needed help with reading. This program reached only 
a few students and many shop teachers reported that their students 
still could not read the technical material required in modern shop 
instruction. Consequently, it was decided to expand the reading 
program to include all entering students. This program was co- 
ordinated with the regular English class work. 

During the first week of school in the fall semester of 1954 all 
freshmen were given the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Elementary 
Form Cm, by their English instructors. These tests were given 
according to the standardized instructions in the test manual. A 
total of twelve reading classes, under four teachers, took the tests. 

On the basis of reading test scores, the students were divided 
randomly into five instruction groups. One group which read at 
the ninth grade level or higher used a standard ninth grade litera- 
ture book along with a workbook for individual reading exercises. 
The next four groups were divided on the basis of their reading 
ability (from grade 3 to grade 9) and assigned a graded Practice 
Reader [3]. The lowest reading group started with Book One and 
worked through the series at its own rate. The next best group 
of readers started with Book Two and worked through Books Three 
and Four. When Book Four was completed, these students were 
given the ninth grade literature book and did work similar to the 
literature group. 

The Practice Readers used in this program were arranged so 
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that with a minimum amount of effort, the student could pursue 
individual work. The instructor checked the work of students and 
then had them go over each exercise, correcting all errors. A care- 
ful record was kept of all scores and students were encouraged to 
keep up-to-date records of their own progress. 

The workbook, which had been developed by the junior author 
of this paper in connection with the earlier remedial reading 
program, was used by all students except those in Group D. This 
workbook consisted of individual exercises in following reading 
instructions, alphabetizing, using an index, reading and making 
graphs, and skimming. Some of these exercises were based on the 
Thorndike-Barnhart High School Dictionary [1] and the Let’s Read 
series [3]. 

The reading groups were handled by four freshman English 
teachers. One teacher had over ten years’ experience in reading 
instruction, two had one year’s experience, and one had no experi- 
ence. The group instructed by this last teacher (labeled Group D 
in the evaluation) used only the Practice Reader and the literature 
book. Since he did not use the workbook and individual practice 
reading exercises, this group might be considered a quasi-control 
group. All groups received approximately 80 hours of classroom 
instruction between pre- and post-reading tests. 

Classes of thirty or forty students in reading presented many 
problems. Probably the most important problem was the inability 
of the instructors to devote enough time to the minority group—the 
group that read at the ninth grade level or higher on the practice 
tests. The poorer readers demanded a lot of individual attention. 
The good readers were more self-sufficient and may have been neg- 
lected by their instructors in attempts to help “pull up” the poorer 
readers. 

Student book reports were not required but carried extra credit 
when given. The reading classes went to the library every two 
weeks for “free reading” and at other times a library truck was 
loaded with suitable books and wheeled into the classroom. The 
librarian arranged to check the books out directly from the truck. 
They could be returned to the library through regular channels. 
Reading teachers found that if a careful choice of books was made 
by them (as to level of difficulty and interest), fifty or sixty books 
would be checked out by students during a single day. 

Each week students, except Group D, used the tachistoscope 
in class and took at least one reading speed test. Comprehension 
and rate scores were kept by students themselves in graphic form 
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in their individual workbooks. When it was possible, which was 
seldom, students were given an opportunity to use the reading ac- 
celerator. 

At the end of the fall semester, the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
Elementary Form Dm (equivalent to Form Cm) was given to 
evaluate the results of the program. 


EVALUATION 

An evaluation of this reading program was limited to a statistical 
analysis and interpretation of pre- and post-test reading test data. 
The Reading scores of Group A were studied further in relation 
to Verbal Reasoning scores, Differential Aptitude Test. The evalu- 
ation was limited to changes in reading ability during the fall 
semester, 1954-1955. 

Student Groups. Four groups of students were involved in this 
evaluation. In terms of pre-test total median reading scores, the 
groups did not differ significantly, one from another. It was there- 
fore assumed that selective factors had not operated in making up 
the reading-instructor groups of pupils. The groups have been 
designated as A, B, C, and D. 

The groups consisted predominantly of boys. They varied in 
size from 27 to 127 students. The average class size was between 
30 and 35. A total of 308 students completed pre- and post-test 
reading scores. Unfortunately some of the students who took the 
pre-test dropped out of school, consequently there was no way of 
determining what influence the reading program had on their read- 
ing ability. Seventy-seven students in Group A had Differential 
Aptitude Test Verbal Reasoning test scores. 

Treatment of Data. It seems important to stress the fact that 
there was no “experimental” control group in this study. Since no 
meaningful conclusion can be drawn about the students without 
some basis of comparison, it was assumed that the increase in 
standard score in the norm tables for the test over a four-month 
grade placement interval would provide one basis of comparison. 
The second basis of comparison was provided by Group D in which 
minimum emphasis was placed upon students’ completing the in- 
dividual practice and correction exercises in reading. This group 
was instructed more along the lines of a traditional high school 
freshman English course. 

The test data were analyzed by instructor-groups of students. 
Changes in reading scores from pre-test to post-test constituted the 
most significant value for analysis and interpretation. 


Critical Ratios 
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The difference between the mean gain’ of each group on each 
part of the test and the mean “expected” gain as estimated from 
the norm tables was the principal statistical procedure? used in test- 
ing the null hypothesis that those students who had received in- 
struction designed to improve their reading ability during one se- 
mester would show, on an average, no more change in score than 
would be characteristic of the difference in score shown in the norm 
tables in terms of four months grade placement. 

Although neither of the above two bases of comparison meet 
rigorous experimental standards, the writers are inclined to feel they 
are sufficiently accurate to indicate gross changes in reading ability. 
Since the total median score is more representative of over-all 


reading ability, we urge the reader to pay more attention to it than 
to the sub-test comparisons. 
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Reading Sub-tests 


Fic. 1. RELATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE “EXPECTED” AND 
THE “ACTUAL” MEAN SCORES OF STUDENT GROUPS. 


Results—Gross Reading Score Changes. Figure | shows the criti- 
cal ratios* of the groups on each of the sub-tests and total. Groups A 


1Gains refers to changes in reading test scores from pre- to post-testing regardless 
of the direction of change—gain or loss. 

2 The statistical formula used for testing the significance of mean difference be- 
tween pre-test and post-test scores took into consideration the coefficient of reliability be- 
tween the equivalent forms of the test. 

* The critical ratio is a statistical value which is obtained by dividing the difference 
between the actual and expected mean difference by the standard error of the difference 
between the pre- and the post-test scores. 
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and B had statistically significant improvements in eight of the 
nine scores. Group C had six significant differences. Group D 
made the poorest showing with only two statistically significant 
gains. In terms of total median scores, Groups A, B, and C made 
creditable improvements, while Group D did not show such im- 
provement. Mean gain differences which did not meet the five per 
cent level of confidence or better were not considered great enough 
to conclude that there had been any real change in reading ability. 
An examination of the relationships in Figure 1 strongly suggests 
that the reading experiences of students in Groups A, B, and C were 
much superior to those of students in Group D. As for the second 
basis of comparison, we cannot be absolutely certain that these dif- 
ferences are attributable to the reading program; but to the extent 
that our use of norm group score increases is valid, we seem 
justified in concluding that the reading program did contribute 
significantly to improved reading ability for most students in most 
of the areas of reading of Groups A, B, and C. Group D made a 
very inferior showing compared with the other groups in terms of 
this criterion. 

It seems fairly safe to conclude that reading ability, as measured 
by this test, improved significantly in Groups A, B, and C. It is 
very possible that Group D would have done as well on the post-test 
if it had not had the “special reading” program. On an average, 
students in this group profited little, if any, from the kind of in- 
struction in reading they received. 

Results of Special Study of Group A. A study of gross changes 
in reading ability does not tell us which students, in terms of 
measured characteristics thought to be related to reading ability, 
profited most and which profited least from special instruction in 
reading. 

Verbal Reasoning aptitude scores of the Differential Aptitude 
Tests (Form B) were available on all students in Group A. The 
scientific literature on remedial reading has repeatedly emphasized 
the importance of general mental ability in selecting students for 
special remedial reading help. In general it has been discovered 
that students with both “inferior” mental and reading ability seem 
to profit least from remedial efforts. Those with “high” mental 
ability and “inferior” reading ability tend to gain most. 

The changes (gains or losses) in total median reading scores of 
Group A were used as measures of improvement in reading. These 
score changes were correlated with Verbal Reasoning raw scores. 
It was hypothesized that if the correlation between these two vari- 
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ables was high we could conclude that students with high mental 
aptitude received the most benefit from the reading program. 

The magnitude of the Pearsonian coefficients of correlation 
did not support the above hypothesis. The correlation was not 
significantly high. A comparison of the mean reading score 
changes of the upper 25% and lower 25% in Verbal Reasoning al- 
most invariably revealed that the more “inferior” students had made 
the greatest gains. This second finding seemed to agree with the 
correlation data. 

These findings were hard to believe since they were contrary to 
those reported in the research literature on reading. Therefore, 
the data were re-examined to try to explain this discrepancy. After 
many false starts and disappointments, the idea occurred to the 
writers that the test itself might not provide sufficient “height” to 
measure the reading gains of the more able students. 

This speculation was refined by some preliminary checks and 
it promised to be a “good” hypothesis. First, it was assumed that 
if the above hypothesis were true, students with “high” Verbal 
Reasoning aptitude who made pre-test total reading scores below 
the median of the group would show significantly greater improve- 
ment than those having “low” verbal aptitude and who were also 
below average on the total reading score. The validity of this hy- 
pothesis was proved. The “high” aptitude group made statistically 
significantly greater improvement than the “low” group. 

To make even more certain that the above evidence was de- 
pendable, the total median reading score mean gains were compared 
of the “high” and “low” Verbal Reasoning groups who scored above 
the median on the pre-test total reading score. This test revealed 
that there was no significant difference between the mean gains and 
lends further support to the above hypothesis. 

There seemed to be little doubt that a lack of ceiling in the read- 
ing test handicapped the students with the greatest potential for 
reading improvement. There is also some likelihood, although 
there is little evidence to support it, that the students who measured 
high in their reading ability on the pre-test were neglected by their 
various instructors and, as a consequence, did not make the gains 
of which they were capable. More evidence to support the first 
conclusion is offered by the fact that the mean gain (12.08) of the 
students scoring below the total median reading score on the pre- 
test was practically double that of the students scoring at or above 
the median (6.84), all of whom were above the group average in 
Verbal Reasoning aptitude. 
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It seems rather clear-cut from a study of the test data for Group 
A that the Verbal Reasoning Aptitude scores, along with reading 
scores, can be used to help select those students for special help in 
reading who can profit most from such help. Likewise the test may 
be employed to exclude those who have little or no chance of im- 
proving their reading ability. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings in the evaluation of the developmental reading 
program at Phoenix Technical School seem to warrant drawing the 
following conclusions: 

1. The total reading ability, as measured by the Iowa Silent 
Reading Tests, Elementary Form, was significantly improved in 
Groups A, B, and C. 

2. The over-all reading ability of Group D (an assumed control 
group) did not show significant improvement. 

3. High Verbal Reasoning ability and low pre-test reading 
scores, when suitable controls were manipulated in connection with 
a re-analysis of the test data for Group A, provided the best guaran- 
tee of significant reading gains. 

4. The relationship between verbal aptitude (VR) and total 
reading score gains would likely have been significant if a reading 
test with more “altitude” had been used to measure reading gains. 
This finding would suggest that extreme caution should be ex- 
ercised in selecting an appropriate instrument to measure reading 
improvement; otherwise invalid and dangerous conclusions may be 
drawn about a reading program. 

5. In the interest of economy of time and effort of educators, 
and in the interest of the mental health and educational develop- 
ment of students, students selected for special reading programs 
should have the “learning” potential for improved reading in order 
to realize truly self-satisfying and significant gains. 
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The Eugene Reading Program 


RutTH BEACON 
Reading Instructor, Eugene (Oregon) High School 


Lioyp H. GILLETT 
Director, Special Education and Guidance, Eugene Public Schools 


oO of the most important functions of education is to teach 
people to express their ideas to others and to understand what 
others wish to express to them. Speaking and reading skills, then, are 
most important in the accomplishment of these goals. A large ma- 
jority of the public school pupils learn these skills in stride as they 
develop normally in other phases of growth. A portion of the school 
enrollment, however, cannot gain an adequate amount of skill in 
these subjects by the regular instructional methods and need addi- 
tional help. Good school systems recognize the need for providing 
remedial teaching for those who require special types of reading 
instruction. The reading program must be a regularly accepted part 
of the school curriculum at all grade levels. Pupils with high 
ability and those with low reading ability should be provided with 
the kind of materials and techniques which will best serve them. 

There are at least three important factors that encourage. pupils 
to be receptive to a remedial program in the Eugene school district. 
(1) The program is carried on throughout the elementary school 
system, so they are conscious of its presence. (2) Teachers and 
parents are “sold” on the program. A few years ago a Lay Advisory 
committee which was asked by the Eugene Board of Education and 
the school administrators to evaluate the school program strongly 
recommended further strengthening of the remedial program. (3) 
The Oregon State Department of Education believes in the pro- 
gram to the extent that it reimburses the school district for consider- 
able part of the excess cost. It also requires that remedial instruc- 
tors be certified in the areas of remedial work which they teach. 
This insures capable teachers. 

The State Department of Special Education recognizes the im- 
portance of remedial reading instruction to the extent that it pays 
one-half of the salary of remedial reading teachers. In exchange 
for this assistance the schools must certify pupils who receive the 
special instruction and show that reading service has been provided, 
as well as possible aid in sight and hearing. 
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We are fortunate in living and working in the locality which 
also has the University of Oregon. Dr. P. A. Killgallon of this 
university is a leader in the field of remedial reading and is of 
great help to us in helping to provide us with well-trained in- 
structors and counseling service for many problems. Arrangements 
have been made between the Eugene school administration and the 
university authorities for Eugene teachers to take, as a portion of 
their teacher advancement requirements, remedial work in reading 
for university credit during the summer term, under the tutelage 
and supervision of members of the special education staff of the 
Eugene school system. These summer classes offer opportunity for 
our teachers to study the subject and to work with reading materials 
and equipment in the instruction of real remedial cases under the 
close supervision of well-trained supervisors. 

In junior high schools, those pupils who have low reading ability 
but are not seriously retarded mentally may be placed in special 
reading groups as a portion of their English or Social Science course. 
For particularly difficult cases individual instruction or small group 
work must be done. In the Eugene Public Schools, only teachers 
with the special training in remedial reading are assigned to these 
groups and individuals. Most pupils of this age who have normal 
mental ability are eager to improve their reading skills. Those 
who have low mental ability should not be included in remedial 
reading classes of normal ability pupils, but should be taught this 
type of work with others of like ability for greatest results. Pupils 
who are severely maladjusted or strongly resistant to the reading 
class should not be included in the class. This keeps Reading from 
being a “dumbbell course” and keeps it “respectable,” so that pupils 
with normal or superior ability feel safe in seeking the help they 
desire without any stigma. 

Since it is necessary that remedial classes be small, school ad- 
ministrators of junior and senior high schools face administrative 
problems of uneven teacher load. In some of the schools, teachers 
have chosen to accept a few additional pupils in some of their 
classes, in order to provide remedial reading service. A rather high 
percentage of remedial reading cases have adjustment and physical 
problems. This makes it necessary to use testing, psychological and 
health services for all cases, as well as remedial teaching by well- 
trained teachers. 

Very often pupils who feel some self-consciousness about taking 
Remedial Reading in the early grades of the junior or senior high 
school may be ready for it a year or two later. They find that some 
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_ pupils who read fairly well realize the need for further improvement 
_ and register for the course. In senior high school some very intelli- 
_ gent prospective college entrants, at the twelfth grade level, who 

realize the need for good reading in college, ask for Remedial Read- 
| ing during their last year in high school. 

In Eugene High School the reading program is open to all stu- 
dents as an elective subject. Any student who wishes to improve 
his reading is admitted to the class. Since the class size is limited 
to 20, and only three classes are offered, some students may have to 
wait for a place. 

There is no attempt to segregate the abilities of the students 
into one class. In fact the strength of the program probably is 
sustained by the obvious fact that it is not a “bonehead class.” The 
student body president or the honor student is admitted as readily 

y as the handicapped reader if his counselor is convinced that he 
1 sincerely wants to improve his reading skill. 
7 It has been found that the “failing student, handicapped by 


) reading disability” gains confidence in a group of twenty when he - 
s sits near a college preparatory student competing only in terms of : 
e his own progress. From the first day he is helped to realize that his - 
1 reading problem is his own responsibility and that he alone can a 
e reach a solution. He learns to work as an individual in a group. a 
1 The permissive atmosphere is explained to him as his program is 2 
s arranged for study and habit improvement. He is free to move a 
s about, to talk quietly with another student or with the teacher as ‘= 
g long as he does not interfere with the concentration of any other a 
student. 
s In the opening week the Iowa Silent Reading test is given. The 
y test is corrected by the student and the nine parts are explained 
, and discussed as a method of self-analysis toward a program of self- 

|. direction. Many students at this point are surprised to find reading 
e is a multiple skill; that one may zig where another will zag on the 
“ profile of nine scores. He recognizes a low place on the profile as a ¢ 
. good place to start. ‘ 
h If his comprehension is high and his speed low, the diagnosis is a 
11 | + Cooperative effort of teacher and student toward finding exercises 
| that will give him practice in word attack, selection of the main 
L thought and key words, and skimming for specific facts. At this 4 

stage it is important that he be given material that is a little below i 
g his ability, or “quick reading” material so that he can succeed. 7 
h By watching the temper of each student, the teacher can offer sug- 7 
.e | Sestions and variety that will keep interest and effort higher. 
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For the student who dislikes reading, the span of attention idea A 
may be explained. He is shown the trick of limiting effort, five 
minutes of brisk study alternated with planned minutes of looking : 


at the far hills. He keeps a record of his span of attention for a week 
and discusses with the teacher his observations. He enjoys learning 
to watch himself “tick.” The high ability student who is going SE 


in low gear and worries about his rate uses the reading accelerator a 

with careful attention to phrase reading and fixation. onaiie 

The explanation of peripheral vision and the skillful use of eye activit 

- muscles gives him a point of attack. In a room where optimism Unive 
iy prevails, each student is free to experiment for himself. He is en- om 
2 couraged to browse through the accumulation of reading and study 7 | 
4 material. He may bring an assignment from another class and epee 
Me work out a method suitable to that type of reading. film d 
He keeps his work in a manila folder filed in the reading class- Indiar 

room. He starts where he left his task the preceding day. He takes Wi 

pride in working on his own plan and goes to work as soon as he | a 


reaches the room. The accumulation in his folder supplies a record 
for the conferences with the teacher. He may ask for help or the AL 


teacher may offer it as he appears to lose momentum. po 
At the end of nine weeks another Iowa Silent Reading test is pony 
i arranged and this time the interest in the zig and zag sometimes Recom 
rises to a new pitch. He can measure his rate and skill and with “the A 
real assurance as he digs into the next period. His tests are in his own tains 
folder where he can constantly re-examine and re-assess his plans. veloms 
As common problems are recognized, two or more students may join “— 
to use Durrell word wheels or practice beginning blends and syllabi- Pri 
cation. They sometimes work together on the flashmeter, entering | Th 
or leaving the working group as they decide best for their own pians. f Annua 
In the high school class full advantage may be taken of the young ; _ films ; 
adult’s dignity and ability to make his own choices and sustain the _— 
consequences of his decision. It must be emphasized that the services poo 
of the guidance director, clinicians, counselors, the school nurse paneer 
and the librarian are vital parts of the reading classroom. The under 
program of reading changes from class to class, year to year, as the alpha 
needs of the students are recognized and as equipment is developed. | low 
Sight and hearing tests must be administered with sometimes more a 
extensive physical examinations where poor health seems to be an | en 
important factor. Adjustment problems often accompany poor read- ; 
ing. Tests of ability are necessary and adjustment tests are often on 


used, too, in obtaining adequate understanding of the problem. tt 
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Audio-Visual Materials and Cechniques 


KENNETH M. MCINTYRE 
Bureau of Visual Education, Extension Division, University of North Carolina 


PUBLICATIONS THAT MAY BE HELPFUL 


SELECTED FILMS FOR WORLD UNDERSTANDING; A GUIDE TO 
FILMS FOR STUDY AND DISCUSSION OF AMERICA’S ROLE IN THE 
WORLD TODAY, by Wendell W. Williams, lists over 350 films on “other 
countries and cultures, world conditions and problems, the foreign policy and 
activities of our own government, and the work of the United Nations.” Indiana 
University’s Audio-Visual Center “has for more than three years been making 
a systematic attempt to preview. . . . films dealing with international problems. 
This publication is one result of this project.” A topical classification is in- 
teresting particularly because of the explanation of the headings. There is also 
a geographical classification and a directory of producers and distributors. The 
film descriptions are arranged alphabetically and include production dates and 
Indiana catalog numbers and basic rental rates. 88 pages. 

Write to: Audio-Visual Center, Division of Adult Education and Public 
Services, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Price: $1.50, $1.00 if cash accompanies order. 


AUDIO VISUAL RESOURCE GUIDE (SUPPLEMENT 1, 1955, to the 3rd 
Edition) contains over 200 tities which appeared in the Visual Education Fellow- 
ship’s Evaluation Bulletin in 1954. The film, filmstrips, slides, and recordings 
are marked “Highly Recommended,” “Recommended,” “Acceptable,” or “Not 
Recommended.” Usual bibliographic information plus careful evaluation make 
the AVRG really useful and use is not limited to church groups. It also con- 
tains a listing of Sources of Audio-Visual Materials (expanded from basic 
volume) and a Bibliography of Audio-Visual and Broadcast Education (new). 
125 pages. 

Write to: Visual Education Fellowship, 79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 

Price: Free to members, $1.75 to others. 

The 1955 volume of EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS is the fifteenth 
Annual Edition of this useful reference tool. Each year finds more and more 
films available on a free-loan basis from industry, organizations, and govern- 
ments. This year’s edition lists a total of 3069 as compared with last year’s 
2982, with 732 not previously having been listed. Titles which are not readily 
available or are restricted to a very limited territorial distribution or a tightly 
controlled distribution are omitted. Annotations of the films are arranged 
under 30 large subject headings on white pages. A title index on blue pages is 
alphabetical and refers to the exact page where the annotation is given. A 
yellow section is a more detailed subject index. An orange section is a source 
and availability index, arranged alphabetically by sponsors or distributors. 

Write to: Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 

Price: $6.00. 


OUR MODERN ART: THE MOVIES, by Ernest Callenbach, “a practicum 
in intelligent movie-going,” has been published by the Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults. This manual for a film discussion course is fifth 
in a series of experimental course materials for use in college-level programs for 
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adults. It contains a systematic treatment of the film, as an art form with its 
own method and significance and as one of our most important mass media. 

Designed to help improve taste, judgment, understanding, and enjoyment of 
motion pictures, the manual has wide application among evening colleges, com- 
munity study groups, and film societies. It is especially well-suited for credit or 
non-credit courses in humanities, aesthetics, drama, and communication, but will 
also be of interest in anthropology, sociology, American civilization, cultural 
history, and folklore. The manual is complete with commentary, instructional 
notes, supplementary readings, information on availability of films, and technical 
advice on the use of equipment. It is so organized that it can be used in its en- 
tirety or in an abridged form, as local conditions require. Primarily designed to 
elicit lively and significant discussion, it should prove valuable to beginners as 
well as advanced students. 116 pages. 

Write to: Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 940 East 
58th St., Chicago 37, Illinois. 

Price: $1.00. 

FILM NOTES 

* A CHRISTMAS FILM FESTIVAL. A special forty-five minute program of 
Christmas films, in full color, is being made available to schools, churches, and 
community groups this year. This program of 16mm sound motion picture films 
consists of four Christmas stories for both children and adults. A brief synopsis 
follows: 


Christmas Customs Near and Far—Fran Allison, television star of Kukla, 
Fran and Ollie, tells the story of Christmas Customs Near and Far. In this film, 
she explains the Christmas legends and customs of the Western Hemisphere, 
Europe, and Asia as the camera explores a variety of traditional dances, decora- 
tions, and festivities. She answers such questions as How old is Santa Claus? 
and Who invented the Christmas tree? 


Littlest Angel—To the gates of Heaven came a small and very lonely little 
angel who, though he tried to look and act like a good little angel should, just 
coundn’t seem to stay out of trouble. Then one day, the kindly, old Under- 
standing Angel granted the Littlest Angel’s wish and from that day on, the 
cherub’s conduct and appearance were above reproach. Finally came the time 
when Jesus was to be born. All the angels of Paradise busied themselves with 
the preparation of their costly gifts. Yet it was the gift of the Littlest Angel that 
was chosen by God to shine as an inspiration for all men. 


Silent Night: Story of the Christmas Carol—Filmed in Austria, this motion 
picture presents the factual history of the most inspiring of all Christmas carols. 
We see how a poem first composed by a priest reflecting on the beauty of the 
Christmas season, and later set to music by the village schoolmaster, traveled 
from the small, remote villages of the Alps all over the world to become a uni- 
versal symbol of the Christmas spirit. 


— 


Visit From St. Nicholas—A reading of “’Twas the Night Before Christmas” — 


is illustrated with stylized animated cartoons. The midnight visit of jolly St. 
Nicholas is complete with reindeer and a sled full of toys. 


* Write to the University of North Carolina, Bureau of Visual Education, 
Abernethy Hall, Chapel Hill, North Carolina for additional booking informa- ) 
tion. 
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Book Keviews 


Howard E. Brown, Getting Adjusted To Life. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, 1955. 459 pp. 


This is a practical “how to be successful in school” book for the student who 
is beginning high school. It is based on the truism that repeated practice in 
school of good citizenship habits is the best method of creating a good adult. 
Primarily, this book is desirable as a text in the core classroom or as a collateral 
text in the English or Social Studies classroom. 

Some of the many topics include orientation to the school, how to study, how 
to concentrate and remember, how to improve in reading, how to outline and 
take notes, how to improve the personality, how to overcome nervousness, how 
to solve problems, and how to purchase wisely. Important information is pre- 
sented on food utilization, eating habits, toning up muscles, dangers of infec- 
tions, habit formation, and group dynamics. In addition, many typical teen-age 
problems are discussed. Among these are dating, use of the family car, saving 
money, installment buying, and vocational appraisal. 

The writing style and vocabulary used in this book will appeal to the early 
teen-ager; it does not sermonize. Each chapter is supplemented with a well 
selected list of questions and activities, a bibliography, and suggested films. The 
book is recommended for a text, for collateral reading, and for the school 
library. 

Epwarp T. BROWN 


Henry W. Bragdon and Samuel P. McCutchen, History of a Free People. 
New York: The MacMillan Company, 1954. 724 pp. 


This high school text for the course in United States History contains nine 
large teaching units which are realistically divided into 32 chapters. Each chap- 
ter is more than adequate for a unit of work. Chronologically the book reviews 
the colonial period from the early Spanish colonies to the inauguration of 
President Eisenhower. The constitution is the subject of Chapter Six. It is pre- 
sented in its entirety together with textual comment, explanatory notes, and 
descriptive headings. 

Several features commend this book to teachers. First, it is not “written 
down” for the inadequate or disinterested student. Second, the text is replete 
with thought-producing maps and charts. Each one adds to the text and pro- 
vides a meaningful mental exercise. Of particular note are the sixteen pages of 
summarizing diagrams and maps (following page 356) which, skillfully handled, 
could function as an invaluable instrument for preview, overview, and review. 
Third, the suggested activities at the end of each chapter specifically emphasize 
notebook work, map work, vocabulary building, and problem discussion. Each 
activity is well selected to enable the student to grasp the thread of historical 
continuity. In addition, each of the nine parts has a well-selected annotated 
bibliography for further reading including both fiction and non-fiction selec- 
tions. Fourth, the ideals of “Americanism” (economic, political, social, and 
educational opportunity; nobility, individuality, etc.) are highlighted, idealogical- 
ly and consistently. Fifth, the Appendix contains several important messages, 
including the Declaration of Independence, Jefferson’s First Inaugural Address. 
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the Monroe Doctrine, Populist Party Platform, Wilson's First Inaugural Address, 
Hoover’s Philosophy of Rugged Individualism, and Roosevelt’s First Inaugural 
Address. 

This is a well organized, very readable and, in addition, a very scholarly 
treatment of U. S. History. It should be required reading for the more ef- 
fective students in every high school. College bound students would benefit 
greatly from performing the activities at the end of each chapter and investiga- 
ting much of the bibliography at the end of each part. 


The Hiecu Scuoot JourNAL 


Epwarp T. BROWN 


Florence Felton French, William B. Levenson, and Vera Cober Rockwell, Radio 
English. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952. 368 pp. $3.60. 


The authors present a well-rounded program of activity for the radio work- 
shop or the radio class. The preface does not distinguish between high school 
and college students, but simply uses the term “students.” However, the editor 
of Scholastic Teacher, William Dow Boutwell, definitely refers to high schools 
in the foreword and a study of the materials offered in the seventeen chapters 
indicates that the authors aimed at the high school level, though college teachers 
will find the text helpful. 

Continuity, news, talk, and the radio-play comprise the four sections devoted 
to radio. There is a fifth section, Television Today, which covers television 
programming, acting, and producing. Especially helpful to the teacher will 
be the careful and detailed instructions covering every aspect of radio. Each step 
is illustrated, sometimes with actual radio scripts, sometimes with typical music, 
introductions, narration, sounds, and words. An effort is made to demonstrate 
that training students through radio will involve all elements of English, good 
writing, effective speech, and logical organization. Further, the authors believe 
that participating directly in writing and speaking scripts will provide compulsory 
and immediate motivation for students to improve their spoken and written 
English. 

The reviewer inclines strongly to the thesis advanced by the authors. With 
the country blanketed by at least 3000 radio stations, he believes that the class 
in radio and television should replace the public speaking class of dull and dis- 
mal reputation. Some years ago, when one of his public speaking classes had 
almost bored itself to extinction, he started the students on several types of radio 
scripts, requisitioned the auditorium and some audio equipment, invited non- 
studying students in the study halls to attend, and began a series of weekly 
40-minute radio shows. It was rather amazing to observe 150 students, normally 
fidgety at that hour in the afternoon, quietly but intently concentrating on the 
black, rectangular box at the front of the auditorium from which poured music, 
announcements, descriptions of personalities in the news and the school, skits, 
serious readings, humorous poetry, patter, contests, and dramas. A dead class 
had come to life. 


RICHARD L. BEARD. 
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A complete 
Printing Service 


Catering to the requirements of discrimi- 
nating individuals. We are firm in the 
belief that North Carolina business, and 
educational institutions, are entitled to the 
best. Our more than sixty-six years of 
balanced growth in machines and know- 
how with increased services and prompt 
delivery are an advantage to you in 
planned printing. Let us work with you. 


me Seeman Printery we. 
in DurnaM, NortH Carona since 1885 


OUR ORGANIZATION OF PRINTING CRAFTSMEN TAKE 
UNUSUAL INTEREST IN PRODUCING GOOD PRINTING 
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